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A letter from C. C. WARDEN, M.A., Master in 
Charge of Classics, The Grammar School for Boys, 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire: 


Dear Sirs, 


Having used Mr. H. G. Lord’s Structural 
Latin Course for four years, I would like to express 
my appreciation of its many fine qualities. It is 
obviously the work of an experienced teacher and 
discerning scholar, so that the delicate tasks of sup- 
plying the needs of both pupil and teacher are most 
successfully accomplished. The essentials of Latin 
Grammar are clearly and attractively presented, 
while the historical and cultural information is 
sufficient to awaken an interest in the background, 
without distracting attention from the essential 
linguistic work. It is the best balanced school 
course that I have met. 


Write for inspection copies to 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 
Little Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 
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GREEK through READING 
400 pages _ _ Price 16s. Od. 


(GREEK THROUGH READING is by J. A. NAIRN, LITT.D. (CANTAB.), D.LITT. 
(OxON.), Sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Headmaster of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, and G. A. NAIRN, M.A. (CANTAB.), Sometime Scholar of Girton 
College, Cambridge, Lecturer in Latin, Bedford College, University of London. It has 
been written to encourage the study of Greek, by showing how soon an initial effort 
rationally applied will bring worth-while literature within reach. It aims at taking 
advantage of the experience of Latin. Greek accidence is presented in its essentials. 
Greek peculiarities of proved difficulty—mood paradigms, second aorist systems, 
consonant changes and vowel contraction—are given unusually full treatment. If 
their logic is mastered early, reading and writing Greek follow with ease. 


Numerous illustrations (thirty-five photographs, twenty-four drawings, and three 
specially made maps, of which two are in Greek) are intended to please the eye and 
to accustom it to the purity and economy of the Greek line, as well as to present a 
visual rendering of the ideas contained in the literary passages. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


LATIN FOR TODAY 


By Mason Gray and Thornton To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
Jenkins, edited by C. McEvoy 
and F. Dale 18 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1 
Original Edition Please send a prospectus of Greek through 
Reading, and a loan copy... Tick, if wanted). 


Book One, 7s. 0d.; Book Two, 
8s. 6d.; Book Three, 8s. 6d. 

Book Four, 8s. 6d. G.R. 91 
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to exercises 2 and 3 in each lesson, which also gives references for the authors quoted in 
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highly sophisticated art, while admitting the presence of some primitive material. 
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Plato’s diagnosis of the plight of man as well as his therapeia, his provision for its remedy, 
form the central theme of this book. (UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS) 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Wir the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, the late Lord Cromer founded a 
Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for the best 
Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 


The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £150, is awarded every 
second year, under the following Rules :— 


1. Competition is open to all British subjects and subjects of Eire 
of either sex who will be under thirty-five years of age on 31 Decem- 
ber preceding the award. 


2. Any such person desirous of competing for the Prize to be 
awarded in 1961 must send in to the Secretary of the British Aca- 
demy on or before 1 June 1960 the title of the subject proposed by 
him or her. The Academy may approve (with or without modi- 
fication) or disapprove the subject; their decision will be intimated 
to the competitor as soon as possible. 


3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization 
of large and permanent significance over those which are of a 
minute or highly technical character. 


4. Any Essay which has already received or is in competition for 
another prize of the same nature will be inadmissible. A candidate 
to whom the Prize has been awarded will not be eligible to com- 
pete for it again. But an Essay which has not received the Prize 
may be submitted again (with or without alteration) in a future 
year so long as the writer remains eligible under Rule 1. 


5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent 
_ in to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December 
1960. They must be typed or printed and should have a note 
attached stating the main sources of information used. 


6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive 


length. 


7. The Adjudicators shall be free to consider published work 
not submitted. 


Communications should be addressed to “The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1’. 
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Summer Schools Abroad 1959 


ECONOMY TOURS TO ATHENS 


Including visits to Venice and Rome and travel on the S.S. Agamemnon 
down the Adriatic Sea. 


18 days—49 guineas 


VENICE, ATHENS, CORINTH, OLYMPIA, DELPHI, CRETE, ROME 
21 days—95 guineas 

ART & ARCHITECTURE PARTIES 

TO ROME, VENICE, FLORENCE, NAPLES 


Including lectures, excursions, visits, etc. 


Rome: 20 days—44 guineas. 14 days—38 guineas 
Venice: 20 days—39 guineas 


LANGUAGE COURSES : MUSIC FESTIVALS: PAINTING HOLIDAY IN ITALY 
More than 50 parties to 10 Continental Countries. 
Full details in iliustrated brochure from: 


WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE 
Dept. GR, 59 Gloucester Place, London, W. 1 (WEL 3921) 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1959 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Glasgow, 
and Wales Universities. 


GREECE, LIBYA, TURKEY 
AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Cruise No. 14 Ist April to 17th April, 1959 


Visiting Venice, Delphi, Osios Loukas, Sparta, Mistra, Derna, Cyrene, Knossos, 
Gortyna, Phaestos, Rhodes, Lyndos, Troy, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Seljuk, Ephesus 
or Priene, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, Delos, Olympia, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE AND TURKEY 


Cruise No. 15 8th August to 21st August, 1959 


Visiting Venice, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Delphi, Osios Loukas, Delos, Mykonos, Cape 
Helles, Gallipoli, Troy, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Skyros, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, 
Olympia, Venice. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 


Cruise No. 16 19th August to 3rd September, 1959 


Visiting Venice, Nikopous, Jannina, Dodona, Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidauros, 
Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, Lindos, Seljuk, Ephesus, Thassos, Kavalla, Phillipi, 
Volos, Mount Pilion, Skiathos, Delos, Tinos, Syros, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, 
Delphi, Venice. 


GREECE, TURKEY, AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Cruise No. 17 1st September to 16th September, 1959 
Visiting Venice, Delphi, Delos, Paros, Skiathos, Skopelos, Thassos, The Bosphorus, 
Istanbul, Troy, Samothraki, Samos, Tigani, Patmos, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, 
Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae, Corinth, Loutraki, Olympia, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars, who will give Lectures 
on board at the various sites visited 


GUEST LECTURERS ACCOMPANYING CRUISES INCLUDE 
SIR MAURICE BOWRA, MR. JOHN DANCY, MR. R. A. FLETCHER, MR. D. E. L. HAYNES, 
MRS. SYBILLE E. HAYNES, SIR JULIAN HUXLEY, MISS KATHLEEN KENYON, MR. 
MICHAEL MACLAGAN, REV. A. G. GUY C. PENTREATH, PROF. W. E. STANFORD, 
SIR JOHN SUMMERSON, MR. G. A. D. TAIT, REV. LAWRENCE WADDY, 
SIR JOHN WOLFENDEN 


PRICES FROM 82 GNS. 


(Including travel London-Venice and return.) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) 
LTD 


260 (M37) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 
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Classical Education in 
Britain, 1500-1900 
M. L. CLARKE 


Professor Clarke examines classical education in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland during the four centuries since the Renaissance. He 
treats schools and universities in each country, noting, with much 
solid detail, the main foundations, innovations, and reforms. 

32s. 6d. net 


The Story of Trojan Aeneas 
EDITED BY E. C. KENNEDY & B. TILLY 


Selections of Vergil’s Aeneid Books I, II, and III. Telling the story 
of Aeneas in connected form. There is an introduction and eight 
gravure plates. Cambridge Elementary Classics. 6s. 


Euripides ITI 
EDITED BY D. GRENE & R. LATTIMORE 


Another volume in the complete Greek Tragedies Series, containing 
English translations of Hecuba, Andromache, The Trojan Women, and 
Ion. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 30s. net 


The Study of Greek Inscriptions 
A. G. WOODHEAD 


An introduction to epigraphy which is becoming essential in nearly 
every branch of classical sudies. The expert will find in it a succinct 
account, incorporating the results of original research, and the student 
will gain a clear idea of standards and techniques. Ready Spring. 
22s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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POET AND PEDANT 


A. E. HousMan was born a hundred years ago this year. Somewhat in 
advance of his centenary, several studies of his life and work have 
recently appeared, provoking their spreading ripples of criticism and 
discussion, reminiscence and speculation. Little of what has been 
written, one feels, would have been much to Housman’s own taste, for 
the general tendency has been to probe with more enterprise than 
delicacy into experiences and emotions that he himself had chosen, for 
the most part, to conceal. 

Mousman was a strange man, difficult to understand. Had he been 
a scholar only, then whatever the passions that troubled his life, they 
would hardly have been studied with such a lively curiosity now. But 
he was a poet, too, and he has his place in English literature; and al- 
though he himself could not explain where his poetry came from, others 
were bound to ask, and wonder what inner pressures, to use one critic’s 
metaphor, had forced this spring of lyric to well up out of such rocky 
ground. 

Yet even as a scholar he had an odd career, with his early promise and 
startling failure at Oxford, the spare-time scholarship of his period at 
the Patent Office, and his unorthodox entry into the academic world. 
The combination of a failure in Greats with seventeen dazzling testi- 
monials was more than the selectors for the Chair of Latin at University 
College London could resist. Housman was appointed; and the stories 
about him have scarcely finished circulating in the college even yet. 
His masterly editing of Latin poets was enlivened by his acrimony. Until 
his famous prefaces appeared, no one, surely, could have guessed at the 
depths of human depravity that might lie behind an apparatus criticus. 
Fools, liars, rogues, nincompoops, plagiarists, charlatans, and worse— 
all fell under his lash. Few of his predecessors or rivals failed to find 
a place in the catalogue of editorial misdeeds. With immense erudition 
and tireless assiduity he traced their follies and their crimes, down to the 
uttermost detail; superbly confident of his own power to be right where 
they had been wrong, he denounced them all with cold ferocity. 

3871.1 B 
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2 POET AND PEDANT 


Which was the real Housman? The poet, uttering his sparse lyrics, so 
poignant, so deceptively simple, so mysterious even to himself; or the 
criésted, arrogant scholar, labouring over texts rather than poems, 
passionate only in the cause of his pedantry? The latest critics have said 
their say, but Housman remains an enigma still. 


Note. Housman’s Fragment of a Greek Tragedy is reprinted on pp. 14-18 of 
this number. 


‘THE ROMAN ACHIEVEMENT’ 
IN PAMPHLET FORM 


PROFESSOR BEARE’s paper, originally read at the Nottingham Meeting of the 
Classical Association in April 1958, aroused such interest that many requests 
were received for its publication in some permanent form. The Classical 
Association is therefore reprinting the text, which appears in the following 
pages, in a separate pamphlet, as No. 8 in the series of Occasional Publica- 
tions. Copies will cost 2s. 6d. each, post free, and may be obtained from the 
Joint Hon. Secretary of the Association, Professor L. J. D. Richardson, 
1 Howell’s Crescent, Llandaff, Cardiff. 
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THE ROMAN ACHIEVEMENT 
By WILLIAM BEARE 


T was in Istanbul, shortly after the anti-Greek riots of 1955, that 

some of us, who had met there to attend the Congress of Byzantine 
Studies, or some other conference, fell to talking about Rome, the Roman 
record, the Roman civilization. There, among the melon-carts and the 
Cadillacs, we thought of the darker side of Roman rule—the lack of in- 
tellectual curiosity, the indifference to technological advance, the blight 
of rhetoric, the cruelty, the vulgarity, and everything summed up by 
Haverfield as ‘the heavy inevitable atmosphere of the Roman material 
civilization’.' And, having said all that, we began to reflect that this was 
perhaps a partial and an unworthy view of a people who, to mention 
nothing else, had preserved for our world the Greek heritage. There 
we were in Istanbul, Constantinople, the New Rome created by the Old 
Rome to be a world capital, the city which had preserved its Graeco- 
Roman traditions through the thousand years that separate antiquity 
from the modern world, and at the last had handed them back to the 
West and so made possible the new birth of art and science and litera- 
ture. 

From the fall of the Western Empire until the eighteenth century 
mankind needed no reminder of the greatness of Rome. The barbarian 
invader, pausing a moment in his career of rapine to gaze at some such 
monument as the Pont du Gard; the Christian pilgrim, catching from 
a hill-top his first glimpse of the Queen of the World, orbis domina; the 
priest who transferred some antique column or marble to his church; 
the humanist of the Renaissance; the young English nobleman on the 
Grand Tour—all looked with awe or envy on the monuments of Roman 
power. In the eighteenth century two things happened: interest shifted 
from Rome to Greece, especially to Greek art, and Germany took the 
lead in classical studies. 

If German scholars have anything in common, it is this: research 
consists for them in tracing the known back to the unknown. Readers of 
Goethe’s Italienische Reise will remember how eagerly he sought for the 
Urpflanze, the Urmensch. Carried to extremes, this process may in- 
volve what Pickard-Cambridge described as the assumption ‘that no 
artist (or architect) ever thought of anything for himself’. Admittedly 


! The Romanization of Roman Britain* (Oxford, 1923), 56. 
2 The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (Oxford, 1946), vii f. 
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4 THE ROMAN ACHIEVEMENT 


the culture of Rome was largely derivative. But that is no reason for 
depreciating those elements in it which were distinctive and new. 

We begin with a people; we end with a tradition. In between is the 
unification of Italy and the conquest of the whole western and Mediter- 
ranean world, the development of the world’s greatest code of law, 
the moulding of a language which was to be the language of western 
civilization for a thousand years, the creation of a literature, the con- 
struction of the most spectecular works of engineering which any people 
has left to us, and an attempt, not altogether unsuccessful, to solve the 
human problems of living in a civilized way, the problems of the great 
urban community, of the great state, and of world government. The 
Romans were guilty of mistakes, even of crimes; there was much 
thoughtless brutality. In the main they were ordinary people tackling 
humdrum difficulties; if we are to trace their story with sympathy we 
must be prepared to interest ourselves in ordinary people, in dull and 
unattractive but necessary things. 

The word ‘achievement’ implies some standard of value. What in 
Rome’s record do we value today? And what are our own standards? 
We do not accept the standards of our grandfathers. I can remember 
the end of the Edwardian era. There was much optimism in those days, 
belief in progress, in science, in parliamentary government; the view of 
history presented in my school textbooks was of steady advance towards 
peace, justice, and prosperity, of a series of beneficent Acts of Parlia- 
ment—mostly promoted by Liberal governments. Every abuse seemed 
to have been tackled and removed. I remember asking myself why, in 
that case, Parliament continued to meet. My father took a less favour- 
able view of the way the world was going. He spoke of a time which 
he could remember when England had been more confident in herself, 
steadier, less emotional, less feverish. He foresaw some catastrophe— 
perhaps war. I knew better. I had read that there were always those 
who loved to look back upon a vanished Golden Age, indeed a Golden 
Age which had never really existed. I believed that peace was secure; 
that wars belonged to the past—a bad past, no doubt, and yet how 
much more romantic than the present! I grieved to think that Fate had 
set my life in an epoch when, to quote Lord Salisbury’s phrase, 
nothing ever happened. 

I know now that I had been born at the end of an exceptional period 
in human affairs—the great nineteenth-century peace, which has had no 
parallel in history since the great Roman peace of the first two cen- 
turies A.D. The seven vials of wrath were about to be poured on my 
generation. The peace that was destroyed in 1914 has never been 
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restored. We seem to have stepped from the age of Augustus into that 
of Diocletian. Amid much material and social progress we face dangers 
on a scale never known before. It is now more than thirty years since 
Winston Churchill put the question, ‘Shall we all commit suicide?’! 
Gibbon optimistically declared that ‘Europe is secure from any future 
irruption of Barbarians; since, before they can conquer, they must cease 
to be barbarous’ (ch. 38). No such thought can comfort us today. 

Yet as students of the human story we are perhaps in a better position 
than the contemporaries of Gibbon or Macaulay to sympathize with 
the Romans as they faced the difficulties that were to overthrow their 
Republic and their Empire. As Professor R. E. Smith says, ‘at least we 
know what it is to be unhappy and uncertain’.2 We know that the 
Romans did for a time achieve a certain measure of success; and that 
this success was changed into suffering, into prolonged, grinding, life- 
and-death struggle, and final catastrophe. When Dio Cassius comes to 
the death of Marcus Aurelius, he writes, ‘our history now plunges from 
a kingdom of gold to one of iron and rust’.3 Gold or merely gilt, how had 
the Romans managed to build that kingdom? How, now that it was no 
more, did they strive to deal with the iron and the rust? We know in 
part what they did and suffered; we do not know what is to befall our- 
selves, confronted again with the problem of world government; their 
history is a drama, a tragedy, and we are spectators who know that our 
turn too will come. 

In their greatest days the Romans liked to explain their success as 
due to their national character. This view was endorsed by an acute 
foreign observer, Polybios.4 Professor Kitto once remarked to me that 
when one thinks of the Greeks, one tends to think of a ship; in the case 
of the Romans the image is a plough. The ploughman walks in the 
ancient ways, as did Rome herself ;5 he tends his field as his father did 
before him, within sight of his home, where his young family are growing 
up under their mother’s care, in due course to take their parents’ place, 
to till the good earth and guard the good home. 

No more obvious duty is laid on mankind than the care of the good 
earth. That thin layer of fertile soil has taken a long time in the making. 
“The energy generated in the process of breaking-in this narrow plot 
of dour Italian soil’, says Professor Toynbee,® ‘was the energy which 


1 See the paper reprinted in Thoughts and Adventures (London, 1932), 245-52. 

2 The Failure of the Roman Republic (Cambridge, 1955), 4. 

3 vii. 36. 4. + vi. 56.. 

5 ‘Moribus antiqu:s res stat Romana uirisque’ (Ennius ap. Aug. De Ctu. Dei 
ii. 21). 

6 A Study of History (London, 1934-54), ii. 17. 
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afterwards conquered the World in a radius extending from the Cam- 
pagna to Britain and Egypt.’ Readers of The Rape of the Earth' will 
understand why the Romans built drains and gulleys to take away the 
excessive rainwater to the sea without taking the soil as well. ‘Such 
doubtless’, says Mr. F. R. Cowell, ‘was the origin of the trenches and 
underground passages rediscovered to our cost by the German defen- 

ders of Cassino in 1944.’ Latin literature is rich in treatises on farming. 

Varro, in a well-known passage of his De Re Rustica, praises Italian 

farming. ‘You who have walked through many lands, have you seen any 
better farmed than Italy? ... Is not Italy so well planted with fruit- 
trees that from end to end it looks like an orchard?’ According to Ros- 

tovtzeff, ‘now as earlier this was due chiefly to the scientific farming of 
the nobles, Roman and Italian’.+ 

The primitive Roman religion reflected the life and needs of a farming 
community. The reverent sense of dependence on the powers in things 
found expression in the decent and orderly honours paid to the hearth- 
fire, the door, the larder, ana the spirits of farm and woodland. The 
simple acts of worship, every day and at every meal, in which all were 
expected to have their part, men and women, old and young, freeborn 
and slave, even human and divine; the orderliness, the sobriety; the 
authority of the head of the household, always subject to the mos maio- 
rum; the authority of the wife over all that was done in the house; the 
unity, the discipline, the sense of mutual obligation; the emphasis laid 
on the group rather than on the individual; all together made up the life 
of the Roman family. 

I think I remember hearing Professor Guthrie use a phrase which 
has often recurred to me—‘the strangeness of the Greeks’. I will coin 
another phrase: ‘the normality of the Romans’. It seems to me that 
family life must have been pretty sound in early Rome and in Italy. 
I know nothing in literature more moving than Lucretius’ description 
of a father returning home to his family,’ Catullus’ picture of a baby on 
his mother’s knee smiling at his father,® or Correlia’s farewell to her 
husband and children.” In the family, with its discipline, loyalty, and 
sense of partnership, we have the unit out of which to build a larger 
community. As Professor M. L. Clarke says in his book The Roman 
Mind, ‘the family merges into the State’. 

This primitive way of life was linked with the farm. But Fate was to 


! By G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte (London, 1939). 

2 Cicero and the Roman Republic (London, 1948), 43. *i a6. 
+ A History of the Ancient World (Oxford, 1927), ii. 165. 

5 iii. 894-6. ®* xli. 216-20. 7 Prop. iv. 2. 73-82. 
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turn the Romans from farmers into the most highly urbanized people of 
antiquity. Here we have the Roman tragedy—success sowing the seeds 
of disaster. The primitive Roman way of life, however limited, had at 
least been all of a piece; it made sense. Happiness consists, one might 
say, in making sense of one’s life. 

During Mussolini’s venture into the Spanish Civil War I happened 
to be travelling by train to Rome. A young soldier, just back from Spain, 
was talking to his fellow passengers about his troubles. He had got back 
to the farm to find that his wife had not been able to cope with the vines 
as well as all her other duties, that everything had gone to ruin. In how 
many Roman farms must that have happened, once frontiers became 
distant, and campaigns prolonged! 

The frontiers had been pushed back in a series of wars fought to 
safeguard the land of the Roman community. We cannot claim that 
these wars were wholly defensive; but it is interesting to note that the 
Romans liked to think so. This series of wars, ending with control of 
the peninsula, is proof enough of shrewdness and foresight on the part 
of the ruling class. A ruling class who could take long views, who had 
a farmer’s eye for country, who knew that the slope of a hill, the lie of 
a stream, might be used to determine the success not only of a crop but 
also of a battle, who had the Roman instinct for communications, who 
knew how useful it can be to have cultivated good relations with one’s 
next-door neighbour but one; who could hold back in prosperity and 
hold out in adversity—how Roman they were! How unlike the demo- 
cracy of Athens! 

Their chief success lay, I think, in maintaining the necessary mini- 
mum of unity at home. No doubt the traditional account of the struggle 
of the orders is largely fictitious. We can only say in general terms that, 
when a conflict threatens between the few and the many, a great respon- 
sibility rests on the few; for it is they who must do the thinking. 

This underlying unity of the Roman people, and the general acqui- 
escence of the Italians in Roman leadership—so different from what we 
see in Greece—were tested in the war with Hannibal. Cannae was the 
Roman Dunkirk; and we who remember Dunkirk can read with new 
interest Livy’s account of Cannae. Livy doubts his power to express in 
words the horror which the news brought to Rome. We have not for- 
gotten with what feelings we heard the warning that we were to prepare 
for ‘hard and heavy tidings’—in fact for the expected news that the 
_ entire British Expeditionary Force had been destroyed or captured. 
~ Recalling those days, we seem to remember that there was a strange 
hush in the land, as of a whole people thinking in unison. Rome had its 
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faint hearts in 216 B.c., as Britain had in 1940; but the people as a 
whole had no doubt where their duty lay; and the hour found the man. 
Alarm and despondency were checked; would-be deserters sternly 
brought to their senses; practical measures taken to meet the emergency, 
which, once faced, did not seem quite so overwhelming. Livy closes his 
sombre book with the words, ‘neither these disasters, nor the revolt of 
allies, produced any mention of peace among the Romans, either before 
the return of the consul to Rome, or after he returned and renewed the 
memory of the catastrophe. Indeed, so high was the public spirit at that 
moment that, at the arrival of the consul who had himself been the chief 
cause of that defeat, all ranks thronged out to meet him and to thank 
him for not having despaired of the Republic. Had he been a comman- 
der of the Carthaginians, there is no form of torture which he would not 
have had to endure.’ Evidently Livy means to leave us, as we rise from 
_ reading Book xxii, with a picture of national unity unsullied by rancour, 
of a people who in extreme peril did not allow themselves to be 
frightened into vindictiveness, a people somehow conscious (to quote 
the familiar words) that at such a moment to allow the present to quarrel 
with the past would be to lose the future. 

In Sir Arthur Bryant’s Age of Elegance, soon after the account of 
Waterloo, we come upon the ominous word ‘disillusion’. It is nothing 
new, this sudden end in the hour of victory to national unity and exalta- 
tion. From now on the mighty Roman people seem to dwindle to a 
mob, a crowd of ill-mannered theatre-goers, an emotional and bribable 
electorate. The spotlight falls on the Senate. It is they who lead the war- 
weary Romans into a series of wars in the East. The quest for security 
gave Rome her oversea empire. She had not wanted such responsibility. 
Nor did England. England sought for trade, and acquired an empire: 
the means of administration and the moral basis had to be found later. 

The ordinary Roman had no interest in the welfare of any of the 
peoples whom Rome was now taking under her protection. What he 
thought of the Greeks may be read in the Curculio of Plautus (lines 288- 
95): ‘Yes, and as for those cloaked Greeks that stroll about with muffled 
heads and stalk along with their clothes bulged out by books and pro- 
vision baskets, renegades that stand about together, palaver together, 
block your road, set themselves in your way, strut about with their sage 
observations, fellows you can always see guzzling in a tavern when 
they’ve stolen something—muffling their confounded heads and gulping 
down something hot—then parading along grave of face and half seas 
over; well, if I bump up against them, I’ll knock some porridge-fed 
wind out of the body of every one of them!’ Equally unflattering refer- 
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ences to the Greeks may be found in the writings of Cato the Censor and 
Lucilius; while at the end of the Republic this is how Cicero writes: 
‘Our behaviour, our way of life, everything that has to do with home and 
household, is both firmer and richer than the way of the Greeks.”! 

Nevertheless, the leading Romans had now to put themselves to school 
with the Greeks. Hellenization took many forms—on its lowest level 
exemplified by such names as Mummius and Verres, on its highest by 
the younger Scipio. There was a somewhat complicated superiority- 
inferiority complex in the educated Roman’s view of the Greeks; those 
who do not think that this is a possible state of mind should take a trip 
to the United States. We are reminded of the dealings of the American 
Republic with Europe and the Middle East when we follow the conduct 
of Rome towards the Greeks. 

Exploitation of conquered peoples was nothing new. The Roman 
oligarchy’s treatment of foreigners was no worse than was the Athenian 
democracy’s treatment of fellow Greeks. Yet if Roman power had col- 
lapsed and been swept away at any time before Actium, the Roman 
imperial record might seem to have been almost wholly destructive. 
But in those years something positive was being achieved, though it was 
confined to Rome herself, to the upper-class Romans; it was the creation 
of a new ideal of conduct and outlook, the ideal of the Roman gentleman. 

The Roman aristocracy had long known what it was to be born to 
responsibility, to a tradition of patriotism and honesty. The new ideal 
of humanitas is all this, with something more added; it finds its literary 
expression in the plays of Terence, its embodiment in the younger 
Scipio. Presented with opportunities on an unprecedented scale, the 
more responsive, thoughtful, and sensitive Romans behave nobly; they 
blend the teachings of Stoicism, of Greek literature and Greek art, with 
their inherited sense of discipline. Others act less well. Empire to them 
is something to exploit. Yet the attempt to exploit it created problems 
which could not be solved without effort, knowledge, and thought. In 
so far as the Romans took the easiest line and drifted with the tide of 
fortune, they became prisoners of their own Empire. 

The last century of the Republic was one of revolutionary struggle 
which spread from Rome into the provinces. It was also the crowning 
period, the Golden Age, of Latin literature. This is the century of the 
great individuals. Stormy as is the air they breathe, it is still the air of 
freedom. One may measure the change which has come over Rome in 
a century by comparing that tough old realist, the elder Cato, as we see 
him in his own writings, with the idealized picture given of him by 
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Cicero in the De Senectute. This essay belongs, with the De Amicitia, 
the Brutus, the Orator, the Tusculans, the De Finibus, the De Natura 
Deorum, the lost Hortensius, and several other works to those marvellous 
last two years of Cicero’s life. In sorrow and danger, in political disaster 
and domestic bereavement, he accomplished a literary feat unsurpassed 
by any man at any time; he made himself the teacher of western Europe 
and Latin its language for the thousand years that were to come. 

The Augustan settlement gave to the Roman Empire in the West a 
life of more than four centuries, in the East of nearly fifteen. As H. A. L. 
Fisher has said, ‘there has never been a more valuable government 
than that of this thrifty, respectable, long-headed and long-lived repre- 
sentative of the Italian middle class’.' Sick of civil war, reunited under 
Octavian by the threat from a foreign enemy, the sound stock of the 
Itahan country-side showed that the Roman spirit was as strong and 
tough as ever; they created the Augustan Age and made possible the 
Roman Empire. 

No words of Gibbon have been more often quoted than these: ‘if a 
man were Called to fix the period in the history of the world during which 
the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he 
would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus’ (ch. 3). Undoubtedly one 
government controlled all the lands round the Mediterranean, and also the 
countries now known as England, France, Holland, Switzerland, South 
Germany, the Balkan Peninsula, and Turkey. Within this area trade and 
commerce were on a vast scale, while outside the frontiers Roman goods 
made their way as far as Finland, the Sahara, India, and China. It is 
admitted that order was generally maintained; that the provinces were 
in general well administered; that provincials had means of making 
complaints against their governors if they wished to do so; that the law 
was open to all; that it was steadily growing more humane; that it pro- 
tected the poor against the rich; that a master might be punished, even 
put to death, for the murder of a slave;? that the institution of the al- 
menta provided for the upbringing and education of many poor children; 
that there was positive competition among rich men to present their local 
communities with schools, baths, and libraries; that there were pithead 
baths for Welsh and Spanish miners, and schooling for their children, 
at Dolaucothy and Vipasca;? that no attempt was made to forbid the use 


1 A History of Europe (London, 1935), i. 80. 

2 Ael. Spartianus, Hadr. (Hist. Aug. i), 18. 7. 

3M. P. Charlesworth, The Roman Empire (London, 1951), 71; N. Lewis 
and M. Reinhold, Roman Civilization (New York, 1951-5), ii. 347-58. 
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of native languages and customs and religions, except where these last 
were thought to threaten public security; that on the whole the taxes 
were light; that in general a man’s property was secure; that brigandage 
had been largely suppressed; that war had disappeared from men’s 
thoughts; that travel was safer and easier than it had ever been before, 
or indeed was to be again until the nineteenth century. 

There were not wanting critics in ancient times. Here is the voice 
of one whom Gibbon admired, Longinus in his treatise On the Sublime.' 
‘A world-wide dearth of literature besets our times. Are we really to 
believe the hackneyed view that democracy is the kindly nurse of genius 
and that—speaking generally—the great men of letters flourished only 
with democracy and perished with it? Freedom, they say, has the power 
to foster intellectual genius. All slavery, however just it may be, might 
well be described as a cage for the human soul, a common prison.’ 
Aelius Aristides, however, writes, ‘the Emperor governs the whole world 
as if it were a single city. Is not this better than any democracy? Under 
democracy, once a man’s case is decided in his own town, he cannot take 
it elsewhere or to other judges. Under the Roman Empire neither the 
plaintiff nor the defendant need submit to an unjust decision. Another 
great judge remains from whom justice is never hidden. At that bar 
there is equity between small and great, obscure and eminent, poor and 
rich, nobleman and commoner.’? Dr. Glover comments, ‘it is possible 
to be too well governed. The Roman civil servants wreck the Empire 
by killing initiative.’ 

Perhaps we can better understand the Roman achievement if we get 
right outside the frontiers, though these were six thousand miles long, 
if we visit the lands from which the Romans got their amber, frankin- 
cense, ivory, pepper, and silk. We shall take note of the discovery off 
Hammarsfjord of three Roman coins of the late third century; we shall 
trace Roman goods in burials as far north as the Trondhjem Fjord in 
Norway and the province of Vaasa in Finland; we shall study the em- 
banked canals and subterranean galleries with which the inhabitants of 
the Fezzan, four hundred miles south of the coast of Libya, tried in imita- 
tion of the Romans to control the seasonal rains of the stony plateau; we 
shall think about that Roman lamp found a thousand miles south of Algiers 
in the tomb of Tin Hinan, white queen of the Hoggar; we shall read the 
Periplus and trace the pots made at Arretium on their five-thousand mile 
journey to Pondicherry, remembering that other pots from the same 
Arretine kilns have been found in Hertfordshire; we shall travel from 


44. 1. 2 To Rome, 36-39. 
3 The Ancient World (Cambridge, 1933), 323 f. 
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Pondicherry two thousand miles north to the Hindu-Kush to find at 
Begram stores of bronze bowls from western factories as well as of 
lacquer bowls from China; we shall follow the silk route by Tashkurgan 
and Kashgar to China itself, and read in the Han annals o! che arrival 
at the Chinese court in A.D. 166 of an embassy from the court of An-tun, 
that is, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, king of the Ta-ts’in, that is, the 
Romans. This is part of the entry: “The Romans make coins of gold and 
silver. They traffic by sea with Parthia and India. They are honest in 
their transactions, and there are no double prices.’! 

We are glad to find that the Chinese thought them honest men, these 
emissaries of An-tun, who, arriving from the frontier of Annam, offered 
ivory, rhinoceros horns, and tortoiseshell. A notable man, this An-tun, 
last ruler of the great imperial peace. Summoned from an idyllic youth 
of study, simple domestic happiness, and the peaceful pursuits of the 
country, he takes upon his shoulders the burden of the world. It was 
still a fair world. Listen again to Aelius Aristides: ‘The whole Empire 
is enjoying a festival; the earth has laid aside its ancient iron garb and 
given itself to the mere delight of living. Everywhere are gymnasia, 
fountains, colonnades, temples, schools, All is brilliance and beauty, 
and the world is one vast pleasure-garden [‘paradise’]. Hellenes and 
barbarians can travel everywhere, as if they were passing from one home 
to another.’? 

Not lightly did the young Marcus accept his imperial destiny. But 
the burden was to be even greater than he imagined. The golden days 
(Professor Toynbee calls them an ‘Indian summer’) are coming to an 
end; from now on there is little but trouble and toil, plague and war. 
Yet in bad days as in good the Roman, just because he is a Roman, must 
tackle the job which manifestly needs to be done. This is how Marcus 
addresses his only confidant—himself—in some moments snatched from 
active service in Hungary or on the Gran: ‘Every hour make up your 
mind sturdily as a Roman and a man to do what you have in hand— 
exactly, unaffectedly, with dignity, with love of your kind, with in- 
dependence, with justice.’ 

Still worse days are coming for the Empire. In the terrible third cen- 
tury the stern old Roman qualities of disciplina, uirtus, and constantia 
will be shown by other emperors, Claudius Gothicus, Aurelian, Probus, 
Diocletian, men mainly of Illyrian stock. Third-century coins from 
Illyrian mints show us the she-wolf suckling the twins; others bear the 

* See Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (London, 
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legend viRTVs ILLyrici.! In the hour of her agony Rome could enlist 
the service, the loyalty, the affection of the barbarians themselves; they 
became her admirers and her champions. But they were not true 
Romans. Theirs is a totalitarian state, with harsh punishments and 
killing taxation and serfdom and even secret police, well named the 
Curiosi. They have not got the distinctive Roman humanitas, that blend 
of humane studies with love of one’s kind which is radiant in Cicero, in 
Virgil, in Horace, and in Marcus Aurelius himself. 

It is in his sweetness of temper, his humility, his simplicity, that 
Marcus shows most clearly his humanitas. ‘Let the god that is in you be 
lord of a living creature—a Roman and a ruler. Be yours the cheery 
face and independence of help from without.’2 At times he shows human 
weakness. He would gladly stay a little longer in bed in the morning. 
‘At daybreak, when loth to rise, have this thought ready in thy mind: 
“T am rising for a man’s work.” ’3 At times he yearns, as all true Romans 
did, for the quiet of the country. ‘Men seek out retreats for themselves 
in the country, by the seaside, on the mountains; and you too are accus- 
tomed to long for such things. But all this is most irrational, since it is 
open to you to retire into yourself at will.’* 

As we read Marcus we realize that Rome is for us both a fact and an 
ideal. The fact is world government, once partly achieved by her, and 


today becoming an ever more insistent problem for us. The ideal is to 
accept responsibility without repining, to honour tradition, to respect 
achievement, to value learning and study, to treasure our friends, to be 
tolerant, to be magnanimous, to keep our humanity and our humour even 
in the hour of danger, to believe in life, to believe in the next generation, 
and never, NEVER desperare de re publica. 


' H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, v. i 
(London, 1927), 307, 309. 
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FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY 


By A. E. HOUSMAN 


Alcmaeon Chorus 
O suitably-attired-in-leather-boots 
Head of a traveller, wherefore seeking whom 
Whence by what way how purposed art thou come 
To this well-nightingaled vicinity? 
My object in inquiring is to know. 
But if you happen to be deaf and dumb 
And do not understand a word I say, 
Then wave your hand, to signify as much. 
I journeyed hither a Boeotian road. 
Sailing on horseback, or with feet for oars? 
Plying with speed my partnership of legs. 
Beneath a shining or a rainy Zeus? 
Mud’s sister, not himself, adorns my shoes. 
To learn your name would not displease me much. 
Not all that men desire do they obtain. 
Might I then hear at what your presence shoots? 
A shepherd’s questioned mouth informed me that— 
What? for I know not yet what you will say. 
Nor will you ever, if you interrupt. 
Proceed, and I will hold my speechless tongue. 
—This house was Eriphyla’s, no one’s else. 
Nor did he shame his throat with hateful lies. 
May I then enter, passing through the door? 
Go, chase into the house a lucky foot. 
And, O my son, be, on the one hand, good, 
And do not, on the other hand, be bad; 
For that is very much the safest plan. 
I go into the house with heels and speed. 


Chorus 
In speculation 
I would not willingly acquire a name 
For ill-digested thought; 
But after pondering much 
To this conclusion I at last have come: 
Life is uncertain. 
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VERSION 
By D. S. RAVEN 


XOPOZ AAKMAIG)N 
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This truth I have written deep 
In my reflective midriff 
On tablets not of wax, 

Nor with a pen did I inscribe it there, 
For many reasons: Life, I say, is not 
A stranger to uncertainty. 

Not from the flight of omen-yelling fowls 
This fact did I discover, 

; Nor did the Delphic tripod bark it out, 

. Nor yet Dodona. 

: Its native ingenuity sufficed 


My self-taught diaphragm. 


Why should I mention Antistrophe 
The Inachean daughter, loved of Zeus? 
Her whom of old the gods, 
: More provident than kind, 
iJ Provided with four hoofs, two horns, one tail, 
A gift not asked for, 
And sent her forth to learn 
The unfamiliar science 
Of how to chew the cud. 
She therefore, all about the Argive fields, 
Went cropping pale green grass and nettle-tops, 
Nor did they disagree with her. 
But yet, howe’er nutritious, such repasts 
I do not hanker after: 


Never may Cypris for her seat select 


My dappled liver; 
Why should I mention Io? Why indeed? 


I have no notion why. 
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But now does my boding heart, Epode 
Unhired, unaccompanied, sing 
A strain not meet for the dance. 
Yea even the palace appears 
To my yoke of circular eyes 
(The right, nor omit I the left) 
Like a slaughterhouse, so to speak, 
Garnished with woolly deaths 
And many shipwrecks of cows. 
I therefore in a Cissian strain lament; 
And to the rapid, 
Loud, linen-tattering thumps upon my chest 
Resounds in concert 
The battering of my unlucky head. 


Eriphyla (within). O, I am smitten with a hatchet’s jaw; 
And that in deed and not in word alone. 

Cho. I thought I heard a sound within the house 
Unlike the voice of one that jumps for joy. 

Eri. He splits my skull, not in a friendly way, 
Once more: he purposes to kill me dead. 

Cho. I would not be reputed rash, but yet 
I doubt if all be gay within the house. 

Eri. O! O! another stroke! that makes the third. 
He stabs me to the heart against my wish. 

Cho. If that be so, thy state of health is poor; 
But thine arithmetic is quite correct. 


(Published in the Cornhill Magazine, New Series, vol. x (1901), 443-5; and 
reprinted by kind permission of the Society of Authors, literary representatives 
of the Trustees of the Estate of the late A. E. Housman, and Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape Ltd., publishers of A. E. Housman’s Collected Poems.) 
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NEW LIGHT ON LINEAR A 


By s. DAVIS 


ITH the decipherment of the Linear B tablets found at Knossos 

in Crete (dated to c. 1400 B.c.) and on the Greek mainland at 
Mykenai and Pylos (dated to c. 1275 B.c. and c. 1200 B.C. respectively) 
which have been shown to be written in Mycenaean Greek, the attention 
of scholars has been drawn to the problem of the language of the earlier 
Linear A tablets which have been found in Crete alone. 

The Cretan writing of the Bronze Age (second millennium B.c.) falls 
into three kinds in order of development: (1) hieroglyphic symbols, (2) 
Linear A script, and (3) Linear B script. 

The hieroglyphs were an embryonic syllabary for spelling out names 
and titles. They probably avoided ‘that unwieldy combination of ideo- 
graphic, phonetic and determinative signs within the same word’,' so 
characteristic of Egyptian hieroglyphs. They were in vogue in Crete 
€. 2000-1750 B.C. (Middle Minoan I-IIa), ceasing abruptly at the end of 
this period.? To this embryonic syliabary were ‘added two mechanisms 
which were to remain characteristic of all later Aegean iMscriptions: 


1. The development of a list of standard ideograms as abbreviations 
for the commodities being counted, and as a more graphic indica- 
tion of the tablets’ contents to the non-literate members of the 
household. . . . 

2. A written system of numerals and fractions’ which differs in its 
conventions from the Linear scripts that followed the hieroglyphic, 
e.g. 1,234 is written 

On a hieroglyphic tablet from an unstratified find at Phaistos (Fig. 1) 

the top line records quantities of 20} (?) units of each of the commodities 


and It is interesting to notice that these four commodities, 


which represent wheat, oil, olives, and figs respectively, recur with 
almost similar symbols in both the later scripts entitled Linear A and 
Linear B. , 

Linear A, c. 1750-1450 B.c. (Middle Minoan IIb-Late Minoan 1), is 
a simplification of the naturalistic forms of the hieroglyphs, but the cause 


! M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 
1956), 29. 

? Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, (London, 1921), i. 612. 

3 M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, op. cit. 30. 4 Ibid. 31. 
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for such a simplification is unknown. Probably an invasion by foreigners 
brought it about. Altogether less than 250 tablets, counting every scrap, 
have been found. The largest and latest group of Linear A tablets are 
150 clay tablets and a number of sealings found on the south coast of 
Crete in the Royal villa at Agia Triada (Late Minoan Ia, c. 1550-1500 


Fic. 1. ‘Hieroglyphic’ tablet from Phaistos 

(from M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents 

in Mycenaean Greek, Fig. 5, by courtesy of the 
Cambridge University Press). 


B.c.). The tablets are of the ‘page’ shape containing four to nine short 
lines of writing, as contrasted with the frequent Linear B ‘palm-leaf’ 
shape containing a few long lines (see Fig. 2). Most of these tablets from 
Agia Triada appear to record various agricultural products issued to, or 
received from, named individuals. Numerals are written thus: 6 = 100, 
— = 10, II = 2, so that 1,234 is written! 

or 

Linear B, c. 1450-1100 B.c. (Late Minoan I]—Late Helladic IIIc), 
comprises about 87 signs. It is to be noted that the shapes of Linear A 
signs, and those of Linear B which are adaptations from Linear A, 
suggest that they were designed chiefly for writing in ink on skins or 
papyrus. Many clay sealings have the impression of thin strings, perhaps 
securing papyrus on one face. Furthermore, the use of clay for store- 
room inventories was probably a protection against mice. The Linear 
B tablets, of which more than 3,000 have been found,} also seem to 
record rations issued to individuals or places, or tribute received from 
them. The Linear scripts A and B are both syllabic alphabets: for 
example, instead of having two separate symbols for ka, or ku, or ki, as 
in a phonetic alphabet, the linear alphabets have only one, viz. B = ka, 

* Ibid. 36. 2 Ibid. 109. 


3 At least 1,800 at Knossos, over 1,300 at Pylos, about 50 at Mykenai; and 
others are still turning up. 
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%, = ku, "7 = ki, and so on. The signs for the numerals are identical 
with those of Linear A except for the sign for 10,000; e.g. 12,345 is 
written! 

Nothing definite, however, is known 
about the date of the introduction of 
the Mycenaean Linear B script except 
what can be inferred from the state of the 
tablet materials. Both the Greek language 
and the Linear B script in which it was 
written existed in the second half of the 
fifteenth century B.c. at Knossos. About 
1450 B.C. (Late Minoarf II) Knossos, it is 
now agreed, was occufied by a Greek- 
speaking ruling class which wrote in Linear 
B. Evans had already noticed in this 
period a ‘New Dynafty of Aggressive 
Character’, and Wace the introduction of 
the ‘Palace Style’ of pottery and other 
such as the “Throne 2. Agia Triada tablet HT 

‘ 14 (from M. Ventris and J. 

Since the Linear B script was derived Chadwick, Documents in Myce- 
from Linear A, with innovations to make naean Greek, Fig. 8, by courtesy 
it usable for the Greek language, sometime f the Cambridge University 

Press). 

must be allowed for the development of 
the script and its standardization. It is ¥#5¢ “ime: $ - ‘wheat’; 
doubtful whether the time of Mycenaean = ‘oil’. 
rule in Knossos, ¢. 1450-1400 B.C., Was 
sufficient for this purpose.2 As Goold 


Second line : P= ‘oil’; 


and Pope state, “There is no evidence ? = ‘crops’; 
that the Mycenaeans were not already el 

writing in Linear B before they ever 


took Knossos. And it is perhaps more reasonable to suppose that the 
Mycenaeans became acquainted with the Linear A script and began 
to adapt it for their own use when they first came into civilized contact 
with the Minoans, than that they produced, during their short period at 
Knossos, a script in a stable enough form to be found almost unchanged 
200 years later on the mainland.’3 

1M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, op. cit. 53. ? Ibid. 38 f. 


3 G. P. Goold and M. Pope, The Cretan Linear A Script, (Cape Town, 1955), 
v. 
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From a study of the forms of both the Linear A and Linear B symbols, 
Goold and Pope are inclined to believe that Linear B was evolved from 
an earlier (or a regional) type of Linear A than that of the latest Linear A 
tablets found at Agia Triada, which are probably contemporary with 
the Greek occupation of Knossos. This would mean that the Myce- 
naeans had constructed their Linear B syllabary before their invasion of 
Crete. ‘One naturally expects’, say Goold and Pope, ‘that writing will 
develop from the ornate to the simple. But in several equations of Linear 
A and Linear B signs it is the reputedly later Linear B script which is 
ornamental and its alleged parent Linear A which is simplified”! 

What seems today to be the greatest problem of all is the language of 
the Linear A script. It is now generally assumed that the Linear A 
syllabic signs have values equal or approximately equal to those of the 
corresponding Linear B signs, but that the language is different.2 On 
the Linear A tablets found at Agia Triada there occur two important 
words which seem to be paralleled by two different words in Linear B. 
The Linear B words are to-so (== tTdéo0s), meaning ‘so much’, ‘so many’, 
or ‘total’, and o-pe-ro ( = dgetAduevov), probably meaning ‘owing’, 
‘missing’, or ‘deficit’. The corresponding words in Linear A which 
perform similar functions are ku-ro and ki-ro. This is enough to indicate 
that the language of Linear A is different from that of Linear B and is 
therefore not Greek. 

The word ku-ro occurs at the end of lists followed by a numeral which 
is the sum of the numerical items when these are preserved in full.3 Now 
the only group of languages which seems to have a word like ku-ro or 
ku-lo (neither Linear A nor Linear B distinguishes between ro or lo, the 
same syllable being used for both) is the Semitic. In Semitic the word 
for ‘all’ or ‘total’ has the stem kul-. Furthermore, it is possible that the 
Linear A kir or kil corresponds to the Semitic root kal, meaning ‘light’, 
or ‘deficient’. 

Cyrus H. Gordon has pointed out* that on one Agia Triada tablets 
(Fig. 3) there occur three words written above vessels, viz. su-pu, 
su-pa,-ra, and ka-ro-pa;, which can respectively be equated with three 
Semitic roots. These are seen in the Akkadian sappu, Hebrew sap, sip; 
the Akkadian saplu, Hebrew sepel, sip]; and the Akkadian karpu. They 


! G. P. Goold and M. Pope, l.c. 2 Ibid. x ff. 

3 J. L. Myres, “The Purpose and the Formulae of the Minoan Tablets from 
Hagia Triada’, Minos, i (1951), 26. 

+ ‘Notes on Minoan Linear A’, Antiquity, xxxi (1957), 124-5. 

5’ HT 31 (Pugliese Carratelli, ‘Le iscrizioni preelleniche di Haghia Triada in 
Creta e della Grecia peninsulare’, Monumenti Antichi, xl (1945), Fig. 64). 
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denote kinds of vases in Semitic, and so too in Linear A. On the same 
tablet Pope equates pa,-pa;, which is written over another vessel, with 
the Akkadian, i.e. Semitic, kuppu, a word for ‘cup’.! The present writer 
would equate the word pa-ta-ge, written over still another vase on this 


Fic. 3. Agia Triada tablet HT 31, specifying 
vessels (from Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace 
of Minos, iv, Fig. 717, by courtesy of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.). 
First line [heading]: ti-sa pu-ko. 
Second line: su-pu. 
Third line: ka-ro-pax. 
Fifth line: su-pa3-ra. 
Sixth line: pa-ta-qe. 
tablet, with the root 5-t-k seen in the Akkadian batikanu, ‘vessel’. The 
second word of the heading, pu-ko, seems to be nothing else but the 
Akkadian pihu, ‘vessels’! 
On another Agia Triada tablet? Pope identifies ku-ni-su, which 
significantly stands before the ideogram $ denoting ‘wheat’, with the 
Akkadian kunasu, meaning ‘a species of wheat’. On this tablet another 


1 G. P. Goold, ‘The Problem of the Linear A Tablets’, paper read to the 
American Philological Association, 26-30 December 1957, p. 4. 

2 HT 86a. 

3 G. P. Goold, l.c. This word also occurs on HT 10a, 51b, 95a, 95b. 
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word da-me occurs, standing before the same ‘wheat’ ideogram. In 
Akkadian there is a word damu (plur. dame or dami) meaning ‘blood red’, 
‘dark’, ‘dark yellow’. Can this be the equivalent of flauens, flauus, as 
applied to another kind of wheat? 

One tablet! is particularly interesting. Apart from ku-ni-su, which 
appears again here, there occur the words pa and u-ti. Since ku-ni-su 
has given us the clue that this tablet lists agricultural products, we may 
expect pa and u-ti to be such too. Probably pa is an abbreviation for the 
Akkadian word pahidu, meaning a kind of grain, and u-ti another way 
of writing the Akkadian uffitu, also meaning ‘corn’ or ‘grain’.? 

The present writer has also recently identified the word ge-ra,-u or 
ge-la,-u, which occurs on two tablets,? as denoting ‘parched corn’, for 
which there are similar words with the same meaning in Hebrew, viz. 
kali or kalui from the root kalah, ‘roast’, ‘parch’. In Akkadian there is 
a similar root ka/u meaning ‘burn’, ‘consume’ (as a verb), and ‘parched 
corn’ (asanoun). Another identification which can be made is that of kana 


which stands before the ideogram if denoting ‘grain’, on yet another 


tablet. It may be equated, as meaning ‘reed’, ‘sweet cane’, or a type of 
‘corn’, with the Hebrew kane and the Akkadian kanu. The classical 
Greek xavva is apparently the same word. Again, on some of the Agia 


Triada tablets there occurs as an isolated sign the sign for 0, Hh, 


which appears to be used very much like the Hebrew and Akkadian 
conjunction u, meaning ‘and’. It was probably ——— very much 
like the Semitic u.5 

Gordon has also drawn attention to a word that occurs as part of 
a Linear A inscription on a votive cup from Knossos. This word is 
a-ka-nu-we-ti, and it appears to be a plural. The w in the word is of 
course a glide sound,’ and the -eti is a known plural ending in Akkadian. 
The Akkadian and Hebrew words for ‘cups’ are respectively aganati 
and aganot (sing. agan).8 They seem very similar to a-ka-nu-we-ti, and 

HT to. 

2 Cf. Egyptian it, ‘barley’, ‘corn’, and its varieties, in A. H. Gardiner, 
Egyptian Grammar (Oxford, 1927), 472. 

3 HT 1a, 95a, 95b. 

* HT 

5 HT 15, 103, 123b. Cf. also o in the inscription on a votive ladle or pan from 
Trullos (Evans, Palace of Minos, i, Fig. 463). For the probable pronunciation of 
o as u see G. P. Goold and M. Pope, op. cit. x—xi. 

© Cyrus H. Gordon, ‘Akkadian Tablets in Minoan Dress’, Antiquity, xxxi 
(1957), 239- 

7 For w as a glide sound see M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, op. cit. 44. 

8 Cf. Exod. xxiv. 6; Song of Sol. vii. 2. 
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are probably the same word. Pope, however, objects to the supposition 
of a plural word denoting ‘cups’ appearing on one cup,' but this may not 
be a valid objection since the inscription may have been put on only the 
first of a number of such votive cups and not on the rest. 


TS 


Fic. 4. Middle Minoan IIIb vase from Knossos, 

with inscription a-tu-we-ne-ti. Inset, a complete 

vase, showing ‘ears’. (After Sir Arthur Evans, 

The Palace of Minos, i, Fig. 416, by courtesy of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 


A similar sort of thing is to be seen in a solitary graffito inscription 
found on a Middle Minoan vase also from Knossos? (Fig. 4). The 
inscription reads a-tu-we-ne-ti. The present writer equates it with the 
Hebrew plural atonot (Heb. sing. aton, Akkad. sing. atanu). Here, again, 
the w in the word is to be taken as a glide sound and the -efi is a known 
plural ending in Akkadian, as has already been noticed above. The word 
means ‘asses’, and is applied to the vase in the sense of the Latin word 
auritus meaning ‘ass-eared’, or ‘long-eared’. Unfortunately this par- 
ticular vase has lost its ears; but there are identical vases of the same date 


1 M. Pope, “The Linear A Question’, Antiquity, xxxii (1958), 99. 
? Sir Arthur Evans, op. cit. i. 617; for an illustration of the vase, see ibid. 
Pp. 572, and for a description, p. 556. 
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complete with ears.' Here too a plural word appears on only one vase, 
but it is probably the first of a row of such vases described as ‘long-eared’ 
vases—the rest not needing the label. 

The small number of sacral inscriptions found in Crete and written 
in Linear A has in the past proved mystifying, but they too are capable 
of explanation. On a votive ladle or pan found at Trullos? there occurs 
the inscription: a-ta-no-88-wa-ti 0 su-pd,-re ja-sa-sa-ra.3 The word 
ja-sa-sa-ra is really a-sa-sa-ra, which occurs on other religious objects 
as well, the j being a glide sound after the vowel e in the previous word.* 
The word a-sa-sa-ra has been taken to be the name of a deity, but more 
probably it means ‘sanctuary’, das Heiligtum, and the word may have 
some connexion with the Akkadian words asru, asartum (plur. asrati), 
which have this meaning. The two preceding words might mean ‘and 
vessels of’, if we take su-pa,-re (-e is another plural ending in Akkadian) 
as a plural like su-pa,-ra, which has already been identified with the 
Akkadian saplu, ‘vessel’, on an Agia Triada Tablet.’ The -ati of the 
first word is, like -eti, an Akkadian plural ending. Thus the whole phrase 
may be read as ‘jars [possibly] and vessels of the sanctuary’. On a 
libation table from Knossos® we find another illuminating inscription: 
ta-nu-ta,-ti ja-sa-sa-ra. The syllable ta, in Linear B values is supposed 
to represent tia (or tja).? In Linear A it probably was pronounced 
something like ja or wa. This would help us in interpreting ta-nu-ta,-ti, 
since in Akkadian there is a word tannu for ‘bowl’, ‘basin’, ‘dish’, ‘pan’. 
This libation table has a hollow receptacle, circular in form, and the 
inscription might very well be read as ‘bowls of the sanctuary’, assuming 
that the plural of tannu is tannujati or tannuwati. What seems to confirm 
this interpretation is an inscription from another libation table with three 
circular receptacles, this time from Psychro.* Part of the inscription 
reads: -ja-ti ja-sa-sa-ra. If we fill in the missing syllables before -ja-ti 
as ta-nu- we have tannujati again, and thus may read this part of the 
inscription also as ‘bowls of the sanctuary’. 

Most of these identifications seem certain, but a great deal of work has 
still to be done to explain why Semitic words occur in Linear A, apart 


? Cf. Sir Arthur Evans, op. cit. i, Fig. 403, for an illustration of a similar vase. 

2 Ibid., Figs. 462-4. 

3 88 is the number of a syllabic symbol the phonetic equivalent of which has 
not yet been found. 

* G. P. Goold and M. Pope, op. cit. v. 

32. 

6 Sir Arthur Evans, op. cit. ii, Fig. 256. 

7 M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, op. cit. 47. 

8 Sir Arthur Evans, op. cit. i, Figs. 465-7. 
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from any attempt to elucidate the morphology of the language enshrined 
in the tablets. Are the Semitic words simply borrowings due to trade 
with the Semitic lands bordering on the Mediterranean, or was an actual 
Semitic dialect spoken in Crete and written on the Linear A tablets? 
As regards the latter theory it is worth emphasizing that a language 
which uses certain keywords such as kul- for ‘all’ and u for ‘and’ is most 
probably Semitic; and added to this there is the use of common Semitic 
words for wheat, linen, vases, and condiments. It would be unusual for 
such keywords to be borrowed—almost unheard of. The second group, 
however, could be borrowed—especially ‘condiment’ names; but not 
‘vase’ names. 

It is possible that Linear A was based originally on the acrophonic 
principle, that is to say, that the sign < ku, for example, which looks 
like a flying bird, means that the word for ‘bird’ in Linear A either was 
ku or began with the syllable ku-. ‘This word is illustrated by the Hebrew 
oph, ‘bird’, originally pronounced somewhat like gup. This appears in 
Greek as yUy with the meaning of ‘vulture’. Again, in Linear A, the 
phonetic sign fT. wa, or the ideogram a, representing a vine, can be 
explained from the Semitic root wainu, from which the Greek olvos and 
the Latin uinum come, according to the same acrophonic principle. It 
may be noticed here that tablets from Babylonia and from Ugarit in 
Syria have been quoted both by Ventris and Chadwick! and by Myres? 
to show that parallels exist in the Semitic Near East to the way in which 
commodities are listed in the Linear B and Linear A tablets. Such 
parallels would be far from surprising if the Linear A tablets were written 
in a Semitic dialect. 

It is now almost universally agreed that the language of Linear B is 
Greek; but there are Semitic words in Linear B as well, which here are 
certainly loan-words. It is possible that Linear B borrowed these from 
the different (and probably Semitic) language of Linear A, although their 


appearance in Linear B has been attributed to trade by some scholars. 
These borrowings are: 


(a) The words for condiments: 


sa-sa-ma = onodyun Akkad. Sammasammu 


ku-mi-no = KUpivov Akkad. kamunu Heb. kammon 

ku-pa-ro = KUTTaIpos Heb. kopher 
(6) The word for ‘gold’: 

ku-ru-so = ypuods Akkad. hurasu Heb. harus- 


* Op, cit. 223. 2 Op. cit. 28-29. 
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(c) The word for ‘tunic’: 


ki-to = yiTav Akkad. kitintu Heb. kuttonet, ketonet 
(d) The word for ‘wine’: 
wo-no = olvos Akkad. inu Arab. wainun Heb. jajin 


(cf. Wo-no-go-so = Olvoy, 
and Homeric oivotra). 


It is also to be remarked that the Linear B word wa-na-ka, found in 
Homer as &va€, seems to come from the Akkadian word anaku, ‘to 
lead’.! At any rate, there appears to be no Indo-European etymology 
for this word, and Ventris and Chadwick remark on wa-na-ka, ‘Etym. 
unknown’.? Furthermore, the Linear B word su-za, standing for the 
Classical Greek oUxa and ovuxij, ‘figs’ and ‘fig-tree’ respectively, may be 
identified with the Semitic stem sik seen in the Hebrew shikma, 
‘sycomore fig’.3 It is interesting to notice that the Linear B words for 
‘sesame’, i.e. sa-sa-ma, and for ‘coriander’, i.e. ko-ri-a,-da-na which the 
present writer equates with the Akkadian huri’u, hurt’anu, ‘aspice’,* have 
now been found in the Linear A tablets as sa-sa-me and ko-ru.5 This 
would suggest that these words have been borrowed by Linear B from 
the probably Semitic language of Linear A. 


In the Linear B script the signs %, 7, and are used as syllables 


with the Linear A values of Au, mi, and sa respectively. When used 
as ideograms in Linear B they do not make sense if derived from 
Mycenaean Greek words. The derivation of the sign 3, has already 
been explained. In Linear B, besides being used as a syllable, ku, it is 
also used as an ideogram for ku-mi-no = xUuivov, a word derived from 


a Semitic language. The sign IF occurs in both Linear A and Linear B 


(as ), both as a syllable with the value mi, and as an ideogram. As an 


ideogram it stands in both scripts for ‘figs’. But next to this ideogram in 
Linear B we find the word su-za (= oUxa?),° meaning ‘figs’. What word 


? Akkadian, like Classical Greek, omits the writing of the w sound; and 
probably anaku was originally wanaku. 2 Op. cit. 411. 

3 For the Ficus sycomorus, which is different from the common fig, Ficus 
carica, see H. N. Moldenke and A. N. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (Waltham, 
Mass., 1952), 107 ff. 

* See the Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago (1956), vi. 251, s.v. huri’u. Cf. xopicvvov, of which Képiov is a shortened 
form, and also the Hebrew fori (Genesis xl. 16), wrongly rendered as ‘white 
baskets’ in translations of the Bible. 

5 Cf. G. P. Goold, op. cit. 2; H.T. 23a. 

© M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, op. cit. 52. 
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then did mi originally stand for in Linear A? In ancient Egyptian, a 
language closely related to the Semitic group of languages, the word for 
the ‘sycomore fig’ is nht'. The vowels are unknown since Egyptian, like 
Arabic and Hebrew, was written in a consonantal script without vowels. 
Thus nht probably stood for niht or a word like it, and might be the 
word used in Linear A for ‘fig’. There is still another case where the 
Greek word in Linear B will not explain a sign derived from Linear A. 


In Linear B the sign ©, whichis a slight modification of the Linear A Y , 


and which has the value of sa, is used as an ideogram. The pronuncia- 
tion is given by the Mycenaean Greek word ri-no (or li-no) = Aivov,? 
meaning ‘linen’. Again the question is, What did sa originally stand for? 
In Hebrew one of the words for ‘linen’ is sadin, and this fits curiously 
well into the Mycenaean Greek context of Linear B.3 

With the decipherment of Linear B the frontiers of knowledge have 
been pushed farther back. No longer can we speak, as scholars were 
inclined to do before the 1950’s, of the period before Greek history 
proper began, i.e. before about 1000 B.c., as Pre-Greek or Pre-Hellenic. 
We may now call the period between c. 1600 and 1000 B.c. Hellenic, just 
as we do the following period, when the Greeks emerge into the full 
light of history. The eventual and full decipherment of Linear A, we 
may be sure, will be of equally great importance; it will throw a great 


deal of light on pre-Greek civilization in the Aegean area, and so help to 
a better understanding of early Greek civilization itself. It is worth 
while to stress the fact that the oriental background of classical studies is 
being felt more and more today among scholars. The interwoven nature 
of Mediterranean civilization needs to be more fully appreciated. 


' A. H. Gardiner, op. cit. 468. Cf. Minos, v (1955), 212 for Neumann’s 
quotation from Athenaeus (iii. 76 e), indicating that ni stands for an old Minoan 
word for a kind of fig, vikUAeov. 


2 M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, op. cit. 295-6. 
3 Cf. Akkadian sadinnu, meaning ‘clothing’, probably of linen. 


BATH-TUBS IN ANCIENT GREECE 
By J. M. COOK 


Illustrations of this article will be found in Supplementary Plates 
CLXXXIX-CXCII at the end of this Number 


SURVEY of Greek baths can hardly begin without a mention of 

Agamemnon. The murder of the victorious King of Men in his 
bath is one of the facts that make history ring true. In her trance before 
the Louse of the Atreidai Kassandra sees the deed done.' False Klytai- 
mestra has scrubbed her husband clean (Aovtpoici paidpuvaca), and 
enveloping him in some sort of anet she stabs him to death. He falls down 
in the watery vessel (vU5pw Ttevyer). ‘That’, says the prophetess, ‘is the tale 
of the murderous cauldron.’ Anyone who reads the passage carefully must 
begin to wonder: was Agamemnon really immersed in a bath? Or was 
he just standing with his feet in the sort of shallow basin that we see in 
vase-paintings? If we turn to Professor Fraenkel’s great edition of the 
Agamemnon we find that he has his doubts: ‘Aeschylus is likely’, he 
writes, ‘to have left to his audience the choice between thinking either of 
the vessels for washing and bathing with which they were familiar them- 
selves or of what they imagined the &oduiv6o1 of the Homeric poems to 
be like.’ Our first step, then, must be back to the Homeric bath. 

In Homer the &ocuv8os was an object in fairly common use. It seems 
to have been portable; Diomedes had a couple of wooden ones at his 
tent before Troy, in which he and Odysseus, on their return from their 
night patrol, took their bath after washing the worst of the dirt off in the 
sea.3 Menelaos had a pair of silver ones, a present picked up in his 
travels. The d&odcuiv6os was evidently something more than the pan of 
which we hear when Odysseus had his feet washed by old Eurykleia, 
and which was upset when she dropped his foot on to it in her excite- 
ment.5 In the classic description of the procedure of bathing (Odysseus’ 
first bath in Kirke’s home; see p. 37) the servant ‘put’ Odysseus in 
the bath; and at Pylos Telemachos was washed, oiled, and dressed by 
Nestor’s youngest daughter, and then stepped out of the &éocuiv60s look- 
ing divine.6 Whether people stood, or crouched, or sat in the déoduiv60s 
we are not told; but at least it seems to have been something that one 
Aesch. Agam. 1107-29. ? iii, 516. 

3 Jl. x. 572 ff. * Od. iv. 128. 
5 Od. xix. 467 ff. ® Od. iii. 464-8. 
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could get into. The word itself is a peculiar one. It is not one current in 
the Indo-European family of languages, to which Greek belongs, but 
seems to have its place in a special class of words which came into Greek 
by borrowing. Sixty years ago Professor Kretschmer segregated the 
words in which the consonantal stem ends in -oo- (or -tT-) and -v6- (or 
-v8-), and recognized them as relics of an earlier language. Many of the 
words with these stems are place-names, e.g. the mountains Parnassos 
and Hymettos, or the cities of Knos(s)os, Lyttos, and Amnis(s)os in 
Crete, and Corinth (Kdpiv80s), Tiryns (gen. Tipuv6os), and even the 
name Labyrinth, by which the Palace at Knossos seems to have been 
denoted; and a generation later Professor Blegen was able to show that 
the diffusion of these place-names corresponds fairly well with the known 
extent of the old Aegean Bronze Age civilization which preceded the 
coming of the Greeks. Hence it is now fairly commonly assumed that 
the -oo- and -v6- words found in Greek were taken over from the ‘abori- 
ginal’ language of the region. The Greek name for the sea (64Aacoa) 
is perhaps one of the words of this class, as though this salt, billowy 
element was something new to the Greeks when they reached the Aegean 
and they took over the native name for it. The Greeks also took over 
the native names of many plants and flowers—narcissus, hyacinth, and 
colocynth (modern Greek koAoxv1, the vegetable marrow) are still in use 
at the present day. In addition they took over some words denoting 
products of the higher native civilization, for which they had no word of 
their own; TrAiv6os (the word for the sun-dried brick which was so widely 
used in buildings under the southern skies) seems to be one of these 
words, and &oapivGos is another. So we should naturally look to Bronze 
Age Crete for the ancestor of the Homeric bath-tub. 

When Sir Arthur Evans excavated the Palace of Minos at Knossos he 
uncovered many splendid halls and state apartments, workrooms, and 
extensive magazines in the different building blocks along the sides of 
the central court. But on the east side, at the bottom of the artificial 
cutting two stories down from the central court, he discovered a suite of 
smaller rooms of a more private character; and he recognized this quarter 
as the domestic part of the palace. One ground-floor room, which com- 
municated by a dog-legged corridor with the ‘Hall of the Double Axes’, 
seemed by its modest size and tasteful decoration to be a lady’s private 
chamber; and Sir Arthur called it the ‘Queen’s Megaron’. The dark 
innermost corner of the room was screened off by pillars and a balus- 
trade, so as to form a sort of annex to the main room; and by the door- 
way of this annex Sir Arthur found the remains of a terra-cotta bath-tub 
with painted designs. He therefore recognized this annex as a private 
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bathroom (Suppl. Pl. CLXXXIX (a)), the seclusion of which could have 
been made even more complete by the curtaining-off of the open space 
between the pillars. This little annex resembles in its arrangement the 
‘lustral basins’ which are found in the palaces and private houses of 
Bronze Age Crete. These were little square sunken chambers, one or 
two sides of which were flanked by low columns on a balustrade; and 
their floor was reached by a short dog-legged flight of steps. These 
floors had no outlet for drainage, and the alabaster gypsum with which 
they were paved is soluble in water; so Evans reckoned that the ‘lustral 
basins’ could not have been built as bathrooms. But at the Cretan palace 
of Phaistos the Italian excavators found evidence to show that the ‘lustral 
basin’ in the domestic quarter there had been used for bathing; and on 
balance it seems not unlikely that these sunken chambers were really 
intended as bathrooms, though the bath-tubs themselves would presu- 
mably have had to be carried upstairs in order to be emptied. Professor 
Wace also cleared a similar chamber, which was coated with red stucco, 
at the palace at Mykenai, and called it the ‘Red Bath’. 

The bath-tub of which Evans found fragments in the ‘Queen’s 
Megaron’ at Knossos can be seen in Suppl. Pl. CLXXXIX (a). It was 
4 ft. 4 in. in length on the rim (3 ft. 6 in. at the bottom), large enough for 
a person to sit or crouch in. The lamp shown in the drawing was not 
actually found here. The sponge also has a rather doubtful claim to be 
there. Sponges appear in Cretan painting; and we know that the Greeks 
fished for sponges in ancient times, as they do at the present day. In 
Homer sponges were used for wiping down the blood-stained dinner- 
tables in Odysseus’ palace, and elsewhere we read of their being used in 
medicine, in the lavatory, as shoe-soles for burglars, and for cleaning 
boots—in Greece at the present day some boot-blacks like to use a piece 
of sponge for spreading the polish. But we do not hear of people taking 
a sponge into the bath, though the blacksmith god, Hephaistos, used 
one to wipe the sweat away before going through into his parlour to 
greet a lady visitor.' The bath-tub in the ‘Queen’s Megaron’, to judge 
by the stylized character of the ‘papyrus’ ornament on its sides, belongs 
to the years immediately preceding the destruction of the palace (which 
is placed about 1400 B.c.); and in that case it may possibly have been 
a Greek princess’s bath, because many scholars now believe that the 
Palace of Minos had passed into the hands of a Greek-speaking dynasty 
from the mainland of Greece a generation or so before its destruction. 
But if so, the Greek princess had taken over the custom (and with it the 
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name of the bath) from her Cretan predecessors. At a much earlier stage 
in the history of the palace, in the closing phase of the Middle Bronze 
Age (about 1600 B.c. or earlier), a bathroom had been made; and Sir 
Arthur Evans discovered the fragments of the terra-cotta bath that it had 
contained (Suppl. Pl. CLXXXIX (6)). This bath was longer than the 
other (almost 5 ft. at the rim). It had brown-painted decoration of reeds 
and grasses on the sides, and a sort of imitation panelling, in which the 
carrying-handles were set, on the sides and at the end. Like the later 
bath it was higher at the head-end than at the foot; but it had a delicate 
curve of the rim reminiscent of old furniture, and half-way along either 
rim was a pair of knobs. Sir Arthur Evans thought the purpose of these 
knobs was to provide a slot on either side on which the ancient equiva- 
lent of a sponge rack could be rested. But this is not easy to visualize, 
and I think it is better to regard the knobs as a handhold for convenience 
in lowering oneself into the bath or rising out of it. The form of this 
early bath is such as to make one wonder whether it may not have had 
predecessors of wood. 

This brief account does not begin to exhaust the evidence for baths in 

Bronze Age Crete. But it is enough to show that bathroom and bath-tub 
' were established in Crete before Mycenaean times, and it has given us 
reason to expect that the high society of the Mycenaean kingdoms in 
Greece would have taken over this agreeable habit. And there is no 
doubt that they did. Pieces of terra-cotta bath-tubs have been found on 
a number of Mycenaean sites; and the Mycenaean palaces have yielded 
traces of bathrooms. On the citadel of Mykenai, where we may if we 
wish place the scene of Agamemnon’s last bath,' Professor Wace un- 
covered the ‘Red Bath’ which we have already mentioned ; and there may 
also have been a bath in the visitors’ suite across the yard from the 
megaron. In the palace of Tiryns a crooked corridor leads sideways from 
the ante-room of the ‘Throne Room’ to a small chamber, whose floor 
consisted of one enormous slab of limestone estimated to weigh 25 tons. 
The floor slab, measuring 13 ft. by 11 ft., did not sit quite level, but was 
tilted towards one corner where it was cut in a funnel shape to collect the 
water into a drain. The walls of the room seem also to have had some 
sort of stone panelling forming a dado, to judge by the dowel-holes along 
the edges of the floor. When taken in conjunction with the solid floor 


1 There is in fact a considerable choice in the matter. Homer has Agamemnon 
murdered in Aigisthos’ home away down the coast (Od. iv. 517); the lyric poets 
generally put his palace at Sparta, and the tragedians place it indiscriminately 


at Mykenai and Argos. It is the late traveller Pausanias who insists that Aga- 
memnon was buried at Mykenai. 
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and drain this left little reason to doubt that the room was a bathroom; 
and in fact the excavators found fragments of a terra-cotta bath on the 
spot. So it is generally agreed that the palace at Tiryns was equipped 
with a handsome bathroom on the flank of the entry to the “Throne 
Room’. It is, however, the palace at Pylos, King Nestor’s home, that has 
now given us the most spectacular example of a Mycenaean bathroom. 

In the summer of 1955 Professor Blegen, in the course of his excava- 
tions at Pylos on behalf of the University of Cincinnati, uncovered in the 
front corner of the Mycenaean palace the small room shown in the 
photographs which he has very kindly allowed to be used here (Suppl. 
Pls. CXC (a) and (6)). Along the side of the room a terra-cotta bath- 
tub had been placed; and it was packed round with mud and clay with 
an outer facing of stucco, so that the whole bath is built into position. 
Entry to the bath was facilitated by a plaster step at the side, and the 
terra-cotta tub had an ample rim no less than g in. broad. Once again 
the floor of the room was tilted so that water would drain to an outlet at 
the far end. Further, there were two large jars, presumably for holding 
water, built in against the corner of the room. This bathroom should 
date to the thirteenth century; for the date which Professor Blegen gives 
for the destruction of this palace is about 1200 B.c.—some two hundred 
years after the fall of Knossos. 

To the same period belong the inscribed clay tablets of which many 
hundreds have been found in recent years at Pylos (mainly at the archive 
room of the palace). They are largely lists of possessions and stores of 
the royal household, and sometimes the names of objects and commo- 
dities are for convenience accompanied by a pictogram or shorthand 
drawing. Thus on a tablet found in 1953 (Suppl. Pl. CXC (c)) there is 
a picture of an object which looks as though it were intended for sitting 
in; it might be a chair, or a palanquin; but the handles are against this 
(Bronze Age palanquins have poles, not looped handles of this sort), and 
a comparison with Suppl. Pl. CLXXXIX (6) at once suggests that the 
object is a bath. The title of the object is written alongside in the Creto- 
Mycenaean Linear B syllabary. It contains two epithets, which on 
Ventris’s system are read as a-te-re-e-te-jo re-wo-te-re-jo. If this is 
accepted, the second word may be a by-form of the classical Greek word 
for ‘bath’, e.g. an adjective *Aoétpeios. For the preceding word Professor 
Meriggi has suggested that it corresponds to the Greek adjective &tpntos 
(= ‘imperforate’, ‘without a hole’) and that this epithet signifies that the 
bath had no plug-hole. Ventris and Chadwick reached a similar result, 
though they preferred to derive the word from &vtAos and so to connect 
it with ‘baling out’. In fact, the tub shown on the tablet has carrying- 
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handles and might well be a portable one; so a bath of this type would 
naturally be emptied by tipping and could well be called an imperforate 
bath as opposed to one with a plug. But we cannot feel any certainty 
that this interpretation is right, since the built-in bath-tub in the bath- 
room at Pylos also had handles. But there is no reason to doubt what 
the object is. The Pylos inventories thus show that at least one bath was 
kept in store, perhaps a portable one held in reserve in case of breakages. 

With the collapse of the Mycenaean kingdoms many of the comforts 
of civilized life disappeared, and bathing facilities must have been sadly 
diminished; and I think it is generally supposed that the bath dis- 
appeared from the domestic scene, not to return for many centuries. 
But the recent excavations at Smyrna, conducted jointly by the British 
School at Athens and the University of Ankara, have given some grounds 
for reviewing this belief. The earliest phases of Greek habitation, start- 
ing about 1000 B.c. at this old Ionic city of Smyrna, have yielded 
nothing better than one-room houses with little in the way of comfort 
or amenities. But after a disaster (probably an earthquake) about 700 B.c. 
more spacious residences with a number of rooms began to be built, and 
in this stratum of the seventh century many fragments of bath-tubs 
came to light in the excavation; they were numerous enough to suggest 
that a bath had come to be reckoned a more or less essential convenience 
in these houses. The bath-tubs again were of terra-cotta, and decorated 
with painted designs on the rim. One of them happened to have been 
precipitated into a little cellar at the time of the destruction of the city by 
the Lydians (about 600 B.c.), and it proved possible to make it up com- 
plete (Suppl. Pl. CXCI (a)); unfortunately it was not possible to identify 
the bathroom. The bath itself is of much the same length as the earlier 
one from Knossos, but one is immediately struck by its great depth and 
width, in fact by its extraordinary spaciousness. It is a bath that a man 
could steep in. The rim is high at the head-end where the water is likely 
to splash off the bather’s shoulders; but it is lower towards the foot, thus 
making it easier for elderly people to step in and out; the chair-arm-like 
ends of the higher parts of the rim would also be a help to the bather in 
raising himself up from the bath. The bath was far too heavy to be 
movable (it has no handles) and was no doubt bedded in position in the 
bathroom; its back was left rough as though it were to stand against a 
wall. It has a rounded bottom, which sinks lower at the foot-end of the 
bath to form a shallow circular basin in which the bather would put his 
feet; and the edges of this basin were well polished by constant rubbing. 
In the middle of the sunken basin were two plug-holes for draining the 
bath; it was in fact a AouTpdov. 
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With this most ample of Greek bath-tubs before our eyes we can 
appreciate the comfort in which an Ionian gentleman of the seventh 
century B.C. will have taken his bath. In the second photograph (Supp. 
Pl. CXCI (4)) a child is shown in the bath—the weight of an adult might 
have opened up the cracks again after we had mended the tub. At this 
point we may recall the scene in Homer when that great gentleman, 
Odysseus, enjoys a hot bath in Kirke’s home: ‘the fourth [of Kirke’s 
handmaidens] set about fetching water and lighting a good fire under the 
big tripod; and the water began to get hot. Then when the water boiled 
in the shining copper, she put me in the bath and washed me from the 
big tripod, pouring water mixed to the right heat over my head and 
shoulders until it took the aching weariness out of my limbs. And when 
she had bathed me and greased me well with olive oil, she dressed me in 
a good cloak and tunic, and took me and set me on a silver-cased chair 
[ready for dinner].’! It is impossible to say for certain whether Homer 
actually knew such bath-tubs himself. The word that he uses for them 
(&odpivGos) is, as we have seen, an old native word; and one might there- 
fore argue that he was acquainted with the bath-tub only through the 
epic tradition to which he was the heir. But if baths were common 
enough to be installed in most better-class houses in Ionia in the seventh 
century, it is likely that they were in use in princely households at an 
earlier date than that, and that they were known to the author of the 
Odyssey in, say, the later eighth century; it would have been difficult for 

him to describe so convincingly Odysseus’ enjoyment of his bath if he had 
not himself experienced the comfort that it brings. Indeed we may wonder 
whether bath-tubs had ever gone completely out of use among the Ionians 
in the bleak days following the break-up of the Mycenaean empire. 

The second bath that came to light relatively complete at Old Smyrna 
seems to be of the late sixth century B.c. It was not actually found in the 
Anglo-Turkish excavations; but we were able to salvage it, and Suppl. 
Pl. CXCII (a) shows it when it had been cleared. Once again, it is higher 
at the back than at the front, and with a round basin at the foot-end. The 
bath had a broad rim decorated with a painted palmette scroll. Its inside 
was originally glazed black; but the glaze was worn away by constant use, 
and round the foot basin it was quite gone. There was no plug-hole, so 
presumably the bath was emptied by tipping. The most striking change 
in the hundred years since the preceding example is in the depth of the 
bath. This one is much shallower, so that the bather would not be able 
to sit in any depth of water. A third bath was found nearly complete in 
the excavations at Smyrna, this time in a stratum of the earlier fourth 

1 Od. x. 358-66. 
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century B.C.; and this late bath was not only very shallow, but also very 
short and narrow—so much so that a full-grown man could only with 
difficulty hunch himself up in it. We are thus able to trace a decline in 
the comfort of bathers during these centuries, from the roomy aristo- 
cratic baths of the days when houses were spacious and servants nume- 
rous to the cramped conditions of the fourth century, with its cheaper 
middle-class homes in which labour-saving devices and the convenience 
of the housewife came first. This fourth-century bath at Smyrna had no 
plug-hole; it was so small that one could almost carry it under one’s 
arm. Its inside was filthy—not only was there a greasy tide-mark (which 
one could reasonably expect after long use), but the whole of the inside 
was blackened as though the tenants had used the bath for keeping their 
charcoal in. 

For the early days of classical Greece, the times of Solon and Peisi- 
stratos, of Leonidas and Aristeides, there is scarcely any evidence about 
baths save that which has been gleaned in the Smyrna excavations; but 
as we approach the fourth century the picture begins to become fuller. 
Before turning to Athens and the Greek mainland we may consider for 
a moment the city of Olynthos in Chalkidike at the north end of the 
Aegean, a site which Professor D. M. Robinson (who excavated it) has 
called the ‘Greek Pompeii’. This country town rose to importance in 
the late fifth century B.c. and flourished in the fourth century until 
Philip of Macedon destroyed it in 348. During this time a fine residen- 
tial quarter was laid out on an axial plan on the ‘North Hill’ there, and 
it was in this quarter that before the recent war Professor Robinson 
cleared a number of blocks of middle-class houses. Not every house 
had a private bath, but a high proportion of them had. The bathroom 
was a small chamber which usually opened off the kitchen (Vitruvius, 
the Roman writer on architecture, recommends this arrangement for 
farms); the walls were plastered, and the floor was most commonly 
of cement with a bath-tub let in at one corner. A typical view of the 
corner of a house at Olynthos, with kitchen and bathroom in the fore- 
ground, is shown in Suppl. Pl. CXCII (+). The tubs were of terra- 
cotta, designed for sitting in, and had a sunk basin for the feet like that 
which we have seen at Smyrna; some of the tubs at Olynthos had been 
cracked and repaired with lead clamps. Thus we see that by the early 
fourth century B.C. the private bathroom had become a desirable adjunct 
of a modern middle-class house in a North Aegean town (though we may 
imagine that there were still old-fashioned people who despised the new- 
fangled luxury); and we may assume that the same condition held for the 
cities of the East Aegean. 
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One of the worst gaps in classical archaeology is our ignorance of 
classical and pre-classical houses in Athens and the cities of mainland 
Greece; it is a misfortune that we can more easily deplore than remedy. 
But to compensate for this we have pictures of bathers on vases, per- 
forming their ablutions in a basin, crouching at a spring, or taking a 
douche under the jets of a fountain; and we have also a good deal of 
literary evidence on the subject of baths, which I think is sufficient to 
suggest that the absence of classical bath-tubs in Old Greece is not 
purely a matter of chance. In late-fifth-century Athens the taking of hot 
baths was something of a new fashion. The Dikaios Logos in Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds brands the habit as enervating, as also did other comic 
poets. Phokion is said never to have gone to a bath; and Sokrates did 
not often take one—at least, when he appears in Plato’s Symposium 
(174 a) bathed and booted to go to the party, Aristodemos remarks on it 
as a very unusual occurrence. Further, hot baths do not seem normally 
to have been taken in the home, but in bathing establishments; so far as 
I know, the only mention of baths in private houses in contemporary 
literature is that where Xenophon says that there are people who own 
private gymnasia, loutra, and apodyteria;' and this seems to suggest 
millionaires’ sporting establishments rather than ordinary private houses. 
It seems to me therefore that we should probably be right in regarding 
the private bath in the home as being in early times a specially Ionic 

-habit and one of the marks of the luxury—one could as well say, the 
high standard of living—with which the moralists of Old Greece re- 
proached the Ionians. There are reasons for thinking that in his picture 
of the Phaiakians in their ideal city of Scheria Homer was consciously 
depicting the Ionians of his own time (the city on its peninsula resembles 
the early cities of Ionia that we know); and in making the Phaiakians 
declare that they prefer clean clothes and hot baths to athletic prowess? 
the poet may well have been characterizing his own contemporaries at 
home. In fact, we can now say with some degree of confidence that 


Homer must have been familiar with the domestic bath, but that Aeschy- 


lus almost certainly was not. 

Bath houses were first beginning to flourish in the fifth century in 
Athens. They were called BaAaveia (hence the Roman word balineum). 
Some, Xenophon tells us, were public; others (as we learn from Isaios) 
were under private management. A small fee was paid to the bath- 
keeper (BaAavels), who supplied the soap and trimmed his customers. 
Nitre (carbonate of soda) was often compounded to make soap; and of 
course inferior olive oil was in plentiful supply. There was no separate 

1 Resp. Ath. 2. 10. 2 Od. viii. 246-9. 
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dressing-room like the Roman apodyterium; the water was heated in a 
copper over a fire. Inside the bathroom there was a common tank, but 
there were also individual tubs (1rWeAo1) for those who were more parti- 
cular. There was also a steam bath (trupia or trupiarttpiov), which seems 
to have been a Sybarite invention; when the Spartans finally adopted the 
custom of taking hot baths (which, however, they did not consider 
suitable for the young), they believed in following the steam bath with 
a cold plunge. It is not clear to what extent separate bath-houses were 
provided for ladies; in some cases women seem to have accompanied the 
men to the baths, but it is far from certain that respectable ladies did so. 
When the Romans took over the Greek habit of the public bath, and ex- 
panded it until it became their most spectacular contribution to world 
unity, they found it desirable (and the Emperor Hadrian found it neces- 
sary) to keep the sexes apart. At the same time Roman bathing was 
fundamentally communal, and even emperors frequented the public 
baths; whereas the Greeks, with the old Ionic tradition of the private 
bath behind them, retained their preference for the individual bath-tub. 
The arrangement of later Greek public baths, as those at Alexandria 
Troas and elsewhere in Asia Minor seem to show, was one that allowed 
a good deal of privacy to individuals or small parties of bathers. The 
bath-tubs of Hellenistic times show a further change in taste. The tubs 
are now built in, and very short; and in addition to the sunk basin for 
the feet they are usually equipped with a raised step at the back for the 
bather to sit on, so that we must now imagine him as sitting upright and 
almost clear of the water. Hippokrates declared that it was unhealthy to 
loll back in the bath;! so no doubt these upright baths with the raised 
seat that we find in Hellenistic times were made in accordance with 
prevailing medical theory. 

I should like to end with a photograph (courteously provided by the 
excavators) of a circular bathroom of Hellenistic date that the French 
School at Athens discovered in 1951 at Gortys in western Arcadia 
(Suppl. Pl. CXCII (c)). The room is about 25 ft. in overall diameter and 
approached down a short flight of steps. Along the curve of the wall a 
row of eight vaulted and plastered bath-cubicles of the upright type was 
built in; and on the other side of the foot of the stairs (on the left in the 
photograph) there was a single cubicle isolated from the rest. We are not 
likely ever to know quite why the room was arranged in this way.? It 


1 De Rat. Vict. 65. 

? Since this paragraph was written Mr. G. R. H. Wright has published an 
account of a suite of similar bath-chambers at the sanctuary of Apollo at Cyrene 
(Journ. of Hellenic Studies, \xxvii (1957), 307 ff.). And another now at Gela. 
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would be admirably suited for the mayor and corporation; but I prefer 
to think of it as providing comfort for the class, while the philosopher, 
sitting facing his pupils, discourses on the austere life and the vanity of 
the delights of the flesh. 


PORSONIANA 


Due respect will be paid to Richard Porson, the parish clerk’s son who be- 
came Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, later this year, when an exhibi- 
tion will be held in London to mark the bicentenary of his birth in 1759. In 
his great contributions to Greek studies in England he established a lasting 
tradition of precise and penetrating scholarship at Cambridge. But there 
was another Porsonian tradition, too, of a less scholarly kind. If Porson was 
famous for his learning, he was also notorious for his propensity to puns and 
insobriety. 

He was well read in English literature; and once he commented on four 
contemporary poets, more distinguished for the quantity than the quality of 
their work, in these lines: 

Poetis nos laetamur tribus 
Pye, Petro Pindar, Parvo Pybus. 
Si ulterius ire pergis 
Adde his Sir James Bland Burges. 
When challenged, on another occasion, to produce a pun on the gerund 
endings -di, -do, -dum, he immediately responded with: 
When Dido found Aeneas would not come 
She mourned in silence, and was Dido dumb. 


And then there is the story of his returning, somewhat unsteadily, from a 
dinner party to his rooms, where he had ordered tallow candles and a whisky- 
toddy to be left ready for him; but in the dark he could not find them, and 
after much futile groping about, it is alleged, he was heard to mutter, ode 
TO5e, 

He died before he was fifty. Drink was his undoing: it is said that he even 
drank ink. But when he put ink to more conventional uses his handwriting 
was remarkably fine—very small and beautifully neat; so much so that it 
served as a model for the Greek type still widely used by printers in this 
country. 
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THE GODS OF HOMER 
By the late F. R. EARP 


HERE is a question relating to the gods of Homer which is obvious 

enough, when one thinks of it, and yet has never, so far as I know, 
been clearly answered, or even envisaged. Professor Nilsson, for in- 
stance, in his works on Homer and on Mycenaean and Minoan religion, 
has nothing definite to say about it. The question I mean is this: where 
did Homer get his gods? Or it would be better to say, where did he get 
his pantheon? The question I have in mind is not the origin of the 
individual gods. That has been discussed repeatedly. Nor is it the 
origin of the Olympian monarchy, for that, it is generally agreed, is 
modelled on the monarchies of early Greece. It is rather how all those 
deities came to be present in Olympos, or at least how Homer and his 
audience knew that they were there. 

This question we are apt to overlook. These are the Greek gods, we 
say to ourselves (if we stop to think at all), and of course Homer naturally 
knew all about them. But would he? It is clear that he did, but it is not 
by any means so obvious how. Every student knows that the gods promi- 
nent in the worship of any given state were few; one has only to turn 
over the pages of Farne!l’s Cults of the Greek States to discover that. 
In later, post-Homeric, times all the gods were doubtless known, and 
there was usually in every great city somewhere an altar to the “Twelve 
Gods’, though the members of that body varied slightly. But this cannot 
have been so originally. The religion of classical Greece springs from 
a blend of Greek and pre-Greek elements. This has been admitted for 
some time, and Professor Nilsson’s work has made it clearer. There may 
still be doubt to which category we are to assign a particular rite or deity, 
but there is no serious doubt of the main fact. Now the state of things 
in later Greece, the limitation of local worship to a few deities, shows 
that the invading Greeks did not come in with a ready-made hierarchy 
of gods and simply tack on one or two Minoan deities to the list. If the 
invaders had any deities in common except Zeus, they seem to have dis- 

‘carded them freely, and kept only those most prominent, or most easily 
fitted on to the local deities they found. Each state in fact makes virtually 
a fresh beginning, with a hierarchy of its own. 

This being so, we can hardly suppose that the early Greeks were so 
keenly interested in theology that they took pains to find out the names 
and attributes of the various deities whom they themselves ignored. And 
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yet we find that Homer not only knows these himself, but he expects his 
audience to do so, and takes it for granted that the characters and appear- 
ance of the great gods are familiar. Now, even if we grant that Homer 
himself had an interest in theology, or that, being a minstrel, he would 
travel and learn more than his neighbours, it is not so easy to see how 
his audience knew these things. 

When I put this point to Professor Nilsson personally, his reply was 
that gods exist in myth as well as in cult and that the Greeks would know 
about all the gods, even if they did not worship them all. But myth must 
exist somewhere, and in the days before literature it can only exist in 
men’s minds. In whose minds did this knowledge of theology exist? It 
is just possible that the Greeks, as I have suggested, were curious enough 
to study the beliefs of their neighbours, and to transmit the information 
to their children; but it is most unlikely. Such instruction might well be 
transmitted in respect to the gods and the ritual of the state; it doubtless 
was; but that is all, and it is not enough. ‘Primitive folk’, you may say, 
‘tell fairy tales; they would learn about the gods from them.’ But this 
will not do either. Fairy tales do not often bring in gods, still less foreign 
gods. Fairy tales, it is true, pass from race to race, but they change and 
are adapted to the ideas of the teller. The foreign god, if he were even 
present in the tale, would be turned into a local deity, or a king, or 
what-not. 

Again it might be thought that priests at any rate would have curiosity 
enough to inquire about the gods of the other states and to preserve the 
myths about them. We know in fact from Pausanias and others that they 
did in some cases preserve iepoi Adyor about the gods and their doings. 
But this will not help us either. To begin with, professional priests in 
early times were rare, and even when they existed, they were not at all 
likely to perform the required function. They were in fact the last people 
to do so. There is no evidence that the Greek priest was ever a specula- 
tive theologian, or interested in cults other than his own. On the con- 
trary, the myths and legends which they did preserve were highly 
specialized and local. It is of course theoretically possible that some 
priest, or priests, before the days of Homer was exceptional enough to 
have a passion for theology, and set out to collect and codify the scattered 
stories of the gods from all parts of Greece. We cannot deny it, but if 
any more likely claimant can be found, we shall be wise not to fall back 
on priests. 

Is there any such claimant? No one can say for certain, and it is 
unlikely that the question will ever be finally resolved, but if one must 
put forward candidates, the most promising are the poets before Homer. 
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It is true that, as we meet them in Homer, poets seem to be attached to 
particular courts, but it is the way of minstrels to wander, and we may 
be sure that they did. The stock of epic stories which we find in Homer 
and the rest of them is drawn from many parts of Greece, and the only 
likely means of transmission was by word of mouth. Poets must have 
travelled, and brought their stories with them; and with the stories they 
would bring the gods who play a part in them. There is no need to 
suppose that they were conscious of systematizing or developing theo- 
logy; and in fact they hardly did so, for there are inconsistencies enough 
in Homer’s theology when one looks for them. But at least, if I am right, 
they made the names and characters of the chief gods, and some of the 
myths which relate to them, familiar, if not to all Greeks, at least to the 
classes which supplied their audience. The gods ceased to be merely 
local. 

If this is so, we must interpret the familiar passage in Herodotos (ii. 53) 
accordingly. In saying that Homer and Hesiod furnished the Greeks 
with their theogony, and fixed the names and attributes of the gods, he 
can hardly mean that they invented them outright, for, to mention no 
other reason, it is clear, as we have seen, that Homer assumes in his 
audience a knowledge of the gods he introduces. He may have invented 
an incident in the history of the god, or an epithet, but, so far as we can 
see, not often. But Herodotos’ words were probably intended to mean 
only that the later Greeks derived their ideas of the gods from their poets; 
they had in that sense fixed their names and attributes by making them 
generally familiar. And this is exactly what I am assuming them to have 
done. The only proviso we must make is that this work was not done 
entirely or chiefly by what we now know as Homer. It would seem that 
a good deal of it had already been done by his predecessors. If we take 
Homer to include them, Herodotos’ statement is fully justified. 

There is, of course, a difference between Homer and Hesiod to which 
Herodotos does not advert. Even those scholars, and they are not many, 
who favour the ancient traditions which make the two poets contem- 
porary, will admit that Hesiod, or the poems ascribed to him, belongs 
to a stage more advanced in thought, if not in time. Behind them there 
is clearly some measure of primitive theorizing and an attempt at system, 
especially in the Theogony. This makes it all the easier to believe that 
the earlier poets in a more unconscious way had helped to spread a 
knowledge of the gods. Hesiod does so to convey instruction; the earlier 
poets seek rather to tell the story attractively; but the gods are part of 
the story. 

The moral deficiencies in Greek mythology are easy to understand, 
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if this was the process. The poets did not invent the scandalous features, 
at any rate the most unpleasant of them. These, as is generally agreed, 
go back to very primitive times in most cases. But it was not the business 
of poets to expurgate them, as it was the business of the Hebrew prophets 
to expurgate the primitive material they dealt with. No doubt they did 
so to some extent unconsciously, and they gave the stories the beauty 
which has made them immortal, and have hardly received the thanks 
they deserved for it. For the later Greeks, as all know, thinking that the 
poets had actually invented the stories, fell foul of them for the impro- 
prieties they had merely failed to remove. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


THE international language, of course, is neither Esperanto nor English but 
Greek. It is to Greek that all we human beings turn for the master-words of 
the age, the topics that all are interested in, the themes that are everywhere 
discussed. If not the thing, Hellas gives us the word: atomic strategy, 
psycho-analysis, the radio, the dynamo, the telephone, the cinema; and if 
there is no honest Greek word we employ such Hellenistic bastards as bicycle 
and television. Men of science converse in a jargon composed of Greek nouns 
and adjectives with the other parts of speech inserted in the vulgar tongue, not 
always adequately. If all educated men conversed in Greek, as they did in the 
times of Cicero and St. Paul, and if all the books in the public libraries were 
printed in Greek phonetic script, the world might well become a more 
rational place; and, incidentally, the Iron Curtain would be lifted in respect 
of culture, since Greek would come more easily to the Russians than to us. 
But there is not the slightest chance that this or any other universal language 
can be imposed upon humanity. Languages spread in response to demand, and 
the whole world is now set upon acquiring enough fundamental English to 
be able to read the innumerable English books printed in Roman script about 
new-fangled subjects with Greek names. Practical English is the master- 
key to the modern world, 


C. E. CARRINGTON, on “The English Language 
Abroad’ in Books, Journal of the National 
Book League, No. 314, 1958. 
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THE PARTY OF PEISISTRATOS 
By A. FRENCH 


N spite of the high reputation which Solon enjoyed in ancient times 

as a conciliator, the record shows the collapse of his plans for social 
stability in his own lifetime. This collapse was perhaps caused by events 
beyond his control or influence, and if it was social and economic change 
in Attica subsequent to his reforms that brought about a new revolutionary 
situation, and opened the way for the tyranny, the question is, What 
changes of such a nature took place in this period? In this connexion it 
would be well to review very briefly what evidence we have about 
Peisistratos’ following in Attica. 

One can begin with the known fact that, before he became tyrant, 
Peisistratos was a man of great influence in Attica and in Athens. As 
commander of Athenian units against Megara! he had filled the highest 
office in the state and won national fame. To secure his selection his 
following must have been considerable, especially in the city, where the 
elections were held, and this following had presumably been increased 
by his enhanced military prestige. This prestige had been reinforced by 
the arts of a demagogue:? his allegiance was thought to be partly, or 
mainly, to the lower orders;3 among his supporters were numbered the 
poor, men ruined by Solon’s reforms, and men of impure descent. The 
last group is interesting: the description might refer to immigrants, or 
the descendants of such immigrants by marriage with Athenian citizens; 
it may also refer to illegitimate children or those who, for some reason, 
had been cast out of the family unit. In any case they would be landless, 
since only Athenian citizens could own land in Attica; and hence they 
naturally belonged to the lower social and economic strata of the 
community. 

The evidence is consistent in referring to the supporters of Peisi- 
stratos as an economic section of the community. The traditions are 
likewise in agreement in assigning to them a local habitat. They are 
variously described as the Hyperakrioi or the Diakrioi, hillmen or high- 
landers, and their home is referred to as the Diakria. The opposing 
parties are likewise known by their habitat as the Paraloi, or coast 
dwellers, and the Pediakoi, or plainsmen. The basis of party divisions 

? Hdt. i. 59. See Sandys’s note on Aristotle, Ath. Pol. xiv. 1. 


2 Arist. l.c. 3 Plut. Solon xxix. 1. 
4 Arist. op. cit. xiii. 5. 
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is made explicit in Aristotle, who says that each party took its name from 
the area which it farmed." 

There is clearly something of a contradition between the view that the 
political division of Attica lay along territorial lines, and the view that 
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the division was economic; what, for instance, of Peisistratos’ supporters 
in the city of Athens? Modern writers have tried to overcome the contra- 
diction by assuming that the territorial division somehow corresponded 
to an economic or an occupational one.? Thus, by this interpretation, 
the plainsmen were those whose interests lay in primary production, 
especially c“ ~ sin, the landed gentry of Attica; the coast dwellers were 
those whose interests lay in the expanding sea trade with its ancillary 
secondary interests, the merchants and the crattsmen; and the hillmen 
were those who possessed no good cultivable land and hence were ex- 
cluded from the economic security and political privileges of the land- 
owner, without possessing any share in the speculative but potentially 


Op. cit. xiii. 5. 
2 See A. Jardé, La Formation du peuple grec (Paris, 1923), 194-8. 
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wealthy shipping industry: impoverished citizens eking out a miserable 
existence as shepherds and charcoal burners, as well as bandits, outcasts, 
and runaway slaves. 

To estimate the truth or otherwise of this view one would need to 
know exactly what areas of Attica are denoted by the geographical terms 
by which the political parties are known. Unfortunately this is a question 
on which no agreement has been reached. The term Diakria was defined 
by Hesychios:! ‘The Diakria is the area from Parnes to Brauron’. 
A chance phrase in Thucydides, which refers to the south-east of Attica 
as the ‘so-called coast land’,? has given rise to the view that this was the 
area popularly known as the ‘Coast’; this is to some extent substantiated 
by the fact that the whole of this area was later to be included by Kleis- 
thenes among the coastal trittyes. A fragment of Sophokles, quoted by 
Strabo,3 and a scholium on Aristophanes‘ speak of a traditional triple 
division of Attica, which appears to identify the north-east division with 
the Diakria. The evidence must clearly be treated with caution in view 
of its fragmentary character, the danger of confusion between popular 
and technical uses of the same terms, and the likelihood that, by Kleis- 
thenes’ time, the party divisions of Peisistratos’ era had been modified by 
the intervening period of change. Nevertheless any discussion of the 
location of the Diakria must evidently start from this evidence. Four 
opinions are possible: (1) that the Diakrioi were men who lived in the 
hills anywhere in Attica, i.e. that the general term is at one with the 
technical term; (2) that, in the technical sense, the Diakrioi were those 
who lived in a specific part of Attica but not in the north-east;5 (3) that 
the implication from the literary sources is substantially correct, i.e. that 
the Diakria refers to that part of Attica north and east of Mt. Hymettos, 
not including the southern triangle of Attica; and (4) that none of these 
views gives the whole truth, since the party of Peisistratos was recruited 
not only on a territorial but also on a social and economic basis. It would 
be a good deal easier to choose between these views if we had a clear idea 
of the population distribution of Attica in the period in question. Since 
no statistics are available the question can only be argued from inference. 

The defeat of Megara and capture of Salamis had occurred recently 
enough before Peisistratos’ first tyranny for him to have based his 
popularity upon it.° The importance of the capture of Salamis was that 


* s.v. Atoxpeis, where Bpavpéva is a probable emendation of the corrupt 
BadvaAdvos . 

2 Thuc. ii. 55. 3 Strabo, 392. * Schol. Ar. Lys. 58. 

5 P. N. Ure made out a case for the south-east as the Diakria. See Appendix A 
to his book, The Origin of Tyranny (Cambridge, 1922). 

® Arist. op. cit. xiv. 1. 
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it now allowed Attic sea-borne trade to pass through the harbours nearest 
to the city of Athens without molestation from hostile patrols based on 
Salamis; it likewise opened to Attic ships the flow of trade with the west 
via the Corinthian Isthmus. The development of this trade’ sub- 
sequently exerted a profound effect upon the economic activity and hence 
upon the population distribution of Attica, but when Peisistratos first 
became tyrant this change was only beginning to be felt. Before this 
change, it may be assumed that the population of Attica was generally 
distributed in accordance with the local carrying capacity of the land. 
Since the staple diet was grain, the densest areas of population would be 
in the grain-producing areas, i.e. the plains, with the population rapidly 
thinning out in non-grain areas, away from the source of their cereals. 
Those whose home was in the hills, where little or no grain could be pro- 
duced, would be dependent on the grain surpluses of the farmers on the 
plains. The very existence of hill-dwellers depended on their being able 
to exchange their wool, wine, oil, honey, and seasonal labour for grain, 
and thus they were at the mercy of the price level of grain to a much 
greater extent than the subsistence farmers of the plains. In short, the 
density of population of the hills was strictly limited by the size of the 
cereal surpluses in the plains. It is hardly necessary to demonstrate that 
these surpluses were small: from the earliest times of which we have 
literary evidence Attica could not support itself in basic foodstuffs; it is 
enough to mention the explicit evidence of Thucydides,? the poverty 
and land hunger of the recent Solonian crisis, the export of Athenian 
debt bondsmen as slaves, and Solon’s ban on the export of grain from 
Attica. 

In view of these considerations it seems a safe assumption that, in 
560 B.c., the population of Attica was mainly concentrated in, or closely 
adjacent to, the plains: perhaps seventy-five per cent. of the population 
was crowded on or around the twenty per cent. of Attic land that could 
grow a cereal crop. Population density could be, and probably was, much 
higher than the carrying capacity of the land would suggest in that part 
of Attica which could be fed by imported cargoes of grain. 

Before the capture of Salamis some grain was no doubt brought to 
the Attic plain around Athens by ships willing to run the gauntlet of 
Megarian patrols. A much safer port of entry than Phaleron was the 
excellent harbour of Prasiai in east Attica. It may be conjectured that 


1 For a summary of the archaeological evidence see B. L. Bailey, “The Export 
of Attic Black Figure Ware’, Yourn. of Hellenic Studies, 1x (1940), 60. See also 
T. J. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks (Oxford, 1948), 241 ff. 
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the most important of the trade routes of Attica before the capture of 
Salamis was that which ran from Thessaly and Macedonia south to 
Euboea and thence along the friendly Euboean coast to Marathon and 
the harbours of east Attica." This was the route which in all probability 
supplied the early timber requirements of Attica and enabled her to 
launch, or expand, the ship-building programme which was to make 
her a leading sea power in Greece. The antiquity and early importance 
of Prasiai in particular is attested by archaeological evidence, which 
establishes it as one of the earliest important centres of Attica; this is 
confirmed by the ceremony of the conveyance of the ‘first fruits of the 
Hyperboreans’ each year from Sinope to Prasiai and thence to Delos.? 
It was from Prasiai, not from Phaleron, that the theoric vessel sailed 
each year to Delos. It was at Marathon that Peisistratos landed for his 
second restoration, and Hippias landed for the restoration which was 
averted by the battle of Marathon. The evidence suggests that the 
material importance of Prasiai and the east coast settlements declined at 
the time when the importance of the coast nearest to Athens increased. 
It is interesting to observe that the same period also saw the decline of 
Chalkis and Eretria on the other side of the Euboean strait. It thus seems 
that much of Attica’s foreign trade, before the capture of Salamis, 
flowed in through the east coast of Attica. In view of the poor land com- 
munications it is unlikely that imported food would penetrate very far 
inland, certainly not as far as the Attic plain proper, i.e. the plain in 
which Athens stands. 

We should expect a population map of Attica in the first half of the 
century to show the heaviest concentrations of population on the Attic 
plains, especially on the central plain; the mountain ranges would be 
thinly populated ;3 and there would be scattered communities, around the 
ports and inlets, whose living depended on fishing and trade. There 
would be a higher density of population than accorded with the local 
productive capacity of the land in those areas of east Attica with access 
to the ports, and, in the same area, there would be a dense population 
on the plain of Marathon. 

If this sketch is anything like correct, it seems impossible to accept 
the view that the Pediakoi were those who lived on the plains anywhere 
in Attica, and the Diakrioi those who lived in any of the hilly districts 
of Attica. It is quite clear that the plain-dwellers would enormously out- 


1 C. T. Seltman, Athens, its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion 
(Cambridge, 1924), 11. 2 Paus. i. 31. 2. 

3 Paus. i. 32. 1 refers to Mt. Parnes as hunting land; see also Plato, Kritias, 
IIIc. 
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number the men of the hills and the coast combined. And yet in every 
struggle to set up, depose, or restore Peisistratos the men of the plain 
were successful only in coalition with the coast, and they were three times 
defeated. The men of the hills, the weakest and poorest section of the 
community, were three times victorious. 

It is not incredible that a vigorous minority should impose its will on 
the whole country, provided that it had advantages in other directions. 
But the men of the hills were not only numerically and financially in- 
significant; they had no advantages of tradition as a party, and (on this 
interpretation) their scattered geographical position made it absolutely 


impossible for them to combine or organize for any single venture. On. 


the other hand, the plainsmen possessed not only numerical superiority 
to an overwhelming degree, but all the advantages of wealth, prestige, and 
cohesion. Above all they controlled the city of Athens, the key to suc- 
cess in the social struggle. In both restorations it was for Athens that 
Peisistratos first made; once accepted there, his command of Attica was 
apparently assured. We hear nothing of his ever establishing a centre of 
resistance anywhere in the hills, as the Helots of Messenia established 
their resistance centre at Ithome. 

In fact, the original coup d’état was a bloodless one and was successful 
because Peisistratos had a sufficient body of supporters within the capital 
itself. If we need any more explicit testimony it is supplied by Herodotos 
in the description of Peisistratos’ landing at Marathon.' The story of 
Peisistratos’ later administration is one of concern for the welfare and 
aggrandizement of Athens, and the attempt to build up the city as the 
material and spiritual centre of all Attica. Yet Athens was the innermost 
stronghold of the plains. Many of the rich men who farmed the sur- 
rounding countryside almost certainly lived in Athens at this time, as 
they certainly did later. The city had its raison d’étre as the administra- 
tive and commercial centre for the countryside, and the families who 
dominated the plains certainly exerted a powerful influence in the city. 

Two conclusions follow from this. First, the political labels Pediakoi 
and Diakrioi cannot mean in a general sense the men who lived in the 
plains, and those whose home was in the hills; this is evident both from 
their disparity in population and influence, and from the obvious fact 
that there was a divided allegiance within the city of Athens, the capital 
of the Attic plain. Second, this division in Athens is the clearest proof 
one could wish for that, in spite of Aristotle’s testimony,? the parties 

Hdt. i. 62 of te & Goteos GAAo1 Te 
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had not only a territorial but also a social or economic basis which at 
times cut across the territorial allegiance. 

We have rejected the idea that the followers of Peisistratos were simply 
the inhabitants of the mountainous land around Parnes, Hymettos, 
Pentelikos, and the south-east of Attica. Our authorities agree that the 
party was known by its local habitat, and, since the name would be 
acquired by its original connexions, it seems probable that the party was 
at first organized on a territorial basis, and later acquired its social 
affiliations, rather than vice versa. In view of the cohesion necessary 
for the party’s success, we must conclude that the term Diakria refers 
toa definite area of Attica, populated heavily enough for its inhabitants to 
exercise formidable pressure if grouped as a party; in spite of the name 
the probability is that, to satisfy the above conditions, it would include 
some plain-land. 

For practical purposes the choice can be narrowed down to two areas. 
Either we must accept Ure’s theory of Peisistratos as a magnate basing 
his power on the exploitation of the mining wealth of south-east Attica, 
or we can prefer to accept the evidence of our literary authorities and 
conclude that the Diakria were the eastern areas of Attica, excluding the 
south-east triangle, which was apparently popularly known as the 
‘Coast’. In this division it would not be possible to estimate exactly 
where the areas of ‘Coast’ and ‘Hill’ met; no doubt much of the wild east 
coast area was disputed territory, and in view of the common position 
and common interests which the north-east and the south-east of Attica 
shared vis-d-vis the plain of Athens, it is not surprising to find them in 
fitful coalition. 

The following arguments can be adduced to support the view that the 
Diakria, as a territorial division of Attica, comprised the northern and 
central area of east Attica. Herodotos refers to the party as Hyperakrioi 
and is at variance in this respect with Aristotle, who always uses the term 
Diakrioi.' It has been pointed out that the term used by Herodotos is 
more likely to have been the original one, since Hyperakrioi, an ad hoc 
expression, would be more probably replaced by the term Diakrioi 
familiar in other connexions, than vice versa.2 The term Hyperakrioi 
would be more naturally used by Athenians in the first instance to refer 
to those who lived beyond the range of Hymettos, that is, to the in- 
habitants of east Attica generally, including the Mesogeia. Now the 
location of Peisistratos’ home is known: it was in central east Attica near 
Brauron, separated from the east Attic coast by a narrow range of hills. 


' Plutarch uses the terms Diakrieis and Epakrioi. 
2 A. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (London, 1956), ch. ix. 
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The home of the Philaidai was near by. The relationship between the 
families of Peisistratos and Miltiades was admittedly uneasy during the 
tyranny, but there is little doubt about their political collaboration from 
time to time.'! The fact that the two families hailed from the same area 
means, if the territorial division of parties is to hold at all, that they were 
identified with the same party, and their record suggests that they were 
local rivals for the leadership of that party. It is thus implied that the 
area around Brauron was in the Diakria, and since it was the home of 
Peisistratos’ family it was probably a stronghold of the party. Since we 
know that Peisistratos possessed a considerable following before he be- 
came tyrant, evidently before he became commander against Megara, 
nothing is more probable than that the origin of this following lay, like 
that of other leaders, in his local influence, in his leadership of lesser 
local gentry, and of the peasants who, though free, were still dependent 
in many ways, including probably the administration of justice, upon the 
local aristocracy. 

If Brauron was the centre of the Diakria, one difficulty, that of the 
numerical inferiority of the hillmen, would disappear. The estates of 
Attic gentry were on the plains: there were no wool barons in the sixth 
century, with revenues drawn from vast herds of mountain-grazing 
sheep. If east Attica was Diakrian land, it probably included the great 
plain of Mesogeia, the rich strip of Marathon plain, and the hilly coast- 
line of east Attica whose population and wealth had been, as suggested 
above, increased by foreign trade. It would be difficult to distinguish 
between the population of the eastern plain and hills because many of 
the shepherds who lived with their flocks in the hills in spring, summer, 
and autumn would descend to the plains in winter to graze their animals 
on the rough fallow. 

The theory that east Attica and the Mesogeia were the original Diakria 
gains support, albeit precarious, from the later electoral distribution of 
Kleisthenes, who recognized three areas of Attica: the city and its en- 
virons (the Attic plain par excellence), the coast (south-east Attica), and 
the Mesogeia (the plain of east Attica). Because of possible changes in 
the period between Peisistratos and Kleisthenes this evidence must be 
treated with reserve; yet it is interesting as corroborating the view of a 
triple division in which the Mesogeia has taken the place of the Diakria. 

The above brief sketch of the evidence would suggest that the area of 
Attica from which Peisistratos drew his main support, at least in the 
early stages of his political career, was the north-east. It remains to ask 


' e.g. in the settlement by Miltiades in the Thracian Chersonesos. 
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whether there is any reason to assume that conditions in east Attica at 
this time were such as to persuade its inhabitants to risk their lives in 
a struggle for the control of the central administration of the country, 
whether, in fact, there were the makings of a revolutionary situation in 
this area. 

At the time of Solon’s arbitration there is no mention of any problem 
particularly affecting the Diakria, and his reforms were presumably in- 
tended to bring some measure of stability to the Attic countryside. It 
would be interesting if we could point to an important change in Attica, 
between the ascendancy of Solon and Peisistratos, which would lead us 
to expect economic distress, specifically in east Attica, such as would 
be likely to be the cause of social upheaval there. So far as we know, the 
most important single event in this period for the future development 
of Attica was the capture of Salamis from Megara. The consequences 
of this success were the enormously improved facilities for Athenian 
trade with the western Greeks, via the Corinthian Isthmus, and for trade 
with states in the north-east, east, or south Aegean. The secure use of 
Phaleron meant that Attic and foreign ships could bring their wares to 
a market in direct and easy contact with the densest area of population 
in Attica, i.e. that in and around the city of Athens. There is no doubt 
that Athenian external trade expanded rapidly during this period, in 
which her pottery is generally believed to have ousted Corinthian ware 
in the western markets. The expansion is fully confirmed by archaeo- 
logical evidence and by the development of her relations with other 
states: in this period she is found successfully exerting herself at Sigeion 
in the Thracian Chersonesos and at Delos; she maintains connexions not 
only with Thessaly and Euboea, as before, but with Naxos, Lemnos, and 
Imbros. Within three quarters of a century the state which had been 
among the poorest is found challenging the power of Persia itself in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

This great increase in power and wealth is beyond doubt closely con- 
nected with a spectacular increase in oversea trade, especially in food 
and timber. This made possible an increased specialization in produc- 
tion, particularly of wine and oil, and increase in population, and an 
accumulation of capital for investment, not only in shipping and defence 
but in projects designed to increase future production, e.g. in mining 
and communications (among the evidence for the increase in city popula- 
tion we have the tradition of Peisistratos’ building programme and, most 
significantly, his improvement of the water-supply of Athens). 

I have suggested that, before the capture of Salamis, the most im- 
portant trade route to Attica had been that through the Euripos and 
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leading to Prasiai and the smaller ports of east Attica, and that the pat- 
tern of population and economic activity in east Attica had to a con- 
siderable extent been influenced by this trade. But in the great period 
of Attic trade expansion it is Athens, the Attic plain, and the ports which 
feed it, that show the chief increase in material prosperity and develop- 
ment. For Prasiai, and for east Attica generally, the period is one of de- 
cline. Ships using the old trade route west of Euboea would still find 
Prasiai nearer than Phaleron, but the latter had the advantage of being 
in contact with the richest consumer market in Attica. Thus the 
probability exists that the development of Phaleron acted as a magnet, 
drawing away the food ships from Prasiai. In addition other, and perhaps 
more lucrative, trade routes were being developed, namely west to the 
isthmus of Corinth and east to the Cyclades, and thence east or north- 
east, as is evident from the new interest shown by Athens during Peisi- 
stratos’ tyranny in the control of the islands of the eastern Aegean. 

Thus the tendency was for ships to by-pass the old ports of east Attica, 
and, in the changing economic pattern of Attica, for population and 
wealth to be drawn westwards towards the city and plain of Athens. 
The repercussions upon the economic and social stability of east Attica 
would be in direct proportion to the previous importance of the external 
trade which had flowed into it. Those most directly affected would be, 
in the first instance, the men whose economic existence was founded on 
the exchange of their products or labour for imported food. The land 
of east Attica near the coast is hilly and unfitted for cereal production, 
and its population were consumers, not producers, of the staple diet of 
Attica. The diversion of food shipments from this area would mean that 
the economic stability of the area would be undermined: the distress of 
the unwanted shipwright, sailmaker, and ropemaker would be matched 
by that of the hill farmer who would find that the wine, oil, honey, or 
wool produced in excess of local requirements, and intended for disposal 
to incoming ships, were now practically unsaleable. In view of the poor 
communications of the area, few of such products would reach the home 
market farther west. The majority would be dumped on the local mar- 
ket, with the result that prices would collapse. 

Once east Attica had become over-populated there would be a west- 
ward shift of population towards the city of Athens, where imported 
grain was available. Increased food imports would allow for greater 
specialization, and more elasticity in the forms of production, so that new 
industries could be developed; the increased exploitation of the silver 
mines in the south-east is probably the chief instance of this tendency, 
so that the capitalization of the mining industry, which Ure believed to 
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be a cause of the tyranny, was more probably a consequence of it. The 
loans which Peisistratos made to farmers would suggest such a period 
of rural resettlement accompanied by a switch in production, e.g. from 
the exploitation of the topsoil to the subsoil.! It was in this period of 
readjustment that the revolutionary situation was created as a result of 
which Peisistratos became tyrant. The economic necessity which drives 
men from their traditional homes and occupations destroys the very basis 
of social stability. If the uprooted peasants of east Attica were ready for 
trouble, none was more aptly fitted to be their leader than the dynast of 
Brauron, still fresh with the prestige of the victory of Salamis. 

I have suggested that during this period there was a tendency for the 
peasants of Peisistratos’ home country to flock into Athens. They would 
find there a situation of violent change, both social and economic. In 
Solon’s time the squires of the Attic plains not only did much as they 
liked on their own estates but also filled the highest offices of state as 
a matter of course. Their power ultimately rested on the possession of 
their land, that is, upon the control of the food supply of Attica; they 
could rely on the support not only of their own servants and retainers but 
also on the secondary and distributive workers who depended directly or 
indirectly upon their patronage. The power of the squires was not un- 
challenged in Solon’s day, yet his reforms left them substantially in 
charge of state administration. But the gradual increase in food imports, 
with a corresponding expansion of secondary industry and of the services, 
tended to change the economic and social pattern of Attica to the ad- 
vantage of consumers, and the detriment of primary producers. The 
population of Athens was increased by new-comers who owed no alle- 
giance to the local squires and whose economic plight and political dis- 
advantages? made them ready supporters of social and political change. 
As the influence of the squires diminished, there would be increasing 
pressure from the landless city dwellers for a new deal whereby the 
landed gentry would yield some of the privileges which they had held 
until now by virtue of their previous economic stranglehold on the 
country; the movement was therefore towards adjusting the social and 
political pattern to the changing economic pattern. It is notable that the 
taxation which Peisistratos initiated fell only on primary producers :} to 
the new social services‘ and to the great building programme of Athens, 


' That is, from grain crops, on land where the yield was low, to vines and 
olives. 


2 e.g. the Solonian qualifications for office, defined in terms of primary pro- 
duction. 


3 Thuc. vi. 54. 5, Arist. op. cit. xvi. 4, Diog. Laert. i. 53. 
4 Plut. Solon xxxi. 2. 
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the secondary and trading interests, as far as we know, contributed 
nothing." 

The original basis of Peisistratos’ following, like that of other local 
dynasts in other parts of Attica, lay in the local influence he exerted by 
reason of his landed wealth. The latter was large enough to make him 
eligible for the highest office of state, and the turning-point in his career 
was his successful command against Megara. Subsequently, as a leader 
of national stature he found in his home country a following enormously 
increased by the economic distress that resulted from the prevailing 
economic readjustment. This following was the party of the Diakrioi, 
a personal following based on a territorial division. But the decisive sup- 
port for his ambitions lay within the city of Athens itself. It was there, 
where the division was on social and economic lines, that the commoners 
found as their champion the influential leader from east Attica who could 
offer all the qualities of birth, wealth, and power which they themselves 
lacked. Thus upon the shoulders of the ambitious squire, the national 
war hero, there fell the mantle of the social reformer, the champion of 
the underprivileged. In the end, it was the combination of the united 
support of the Diakrioi with the movement of the urban proletariat that 
enabled Peisistratos to seize the tyranny; but the disaffection of east 
Attica and the shift of power in the city were ultimately due to the same 
series of economic changes.? 

1 In contrast to the widespread Greek custom of levying customs dues on 
trade. 


2 Criticism of this paper would be warmly welcomed by the writer, who is 
working on a study of the economic development of Attica. 
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THE COMIC ODYSSEUS 
By £. D. PHILLIPS 


DYSSEUS, with Herakles, was a favourite character in that mytho- 
logical type of comedy which we know only in titles and frag- 
ments, though it was well liked in antiquity. The purpose of this article 
is to collect these stray pieces, to present Odysseus as he appears in this 
tradition, and to suggest reasons for his popularity on the comic stage. 
The denigration of Odysseus by Greek poets after Homer is well 
known, and has been studied exhaustively by Professor W. B. Stanford." 
But, as Stanford maintains, the comic treatment of him can hardly be 
taken, with Mahaffy,? as a contributory influence in his fate as a serious 
figure in later epic, lyric, or tragic poetry. The truth is rather that he was 
a hero famous for his cunning, and for ruthlessness where this was 
needed in lawless conditions, and was not therefore a character whose 
recorded deeds could be admired as civilization grew, except as he 
appears in the Odyssey, a very selective poem which ignores much of 
the tradition about him. There must, however, have been something in 
his character, as in that of Herakles, which made him especially suitable 
for mythological comedy. It is also interesting that Odysseus should be 
the hero of our only complete satyric drama, the Cyclops of Euripides, 
just as Herakles, showing a certain crudity, has an important part in his 
Alkestis, which we know was regarded as oatupikwrtepov.3 Euripides’ 
Cyclops, at least, must be a piece very near to mythological comedy. 
The earliest appearances of the comic Odysseus are not on the Attic 
stage, but on that of Epicharmos* in Sicily, where so much in Attic 
comedy was anticipated at Syracuse. In the order of Odysseus’ legen- 
dary life-history, these are in the following pieces : Odysseus the Deserter, 
Cyclops, The Sirens, Odysseus Shipwrecked, and a nameless play, from 
which we have a speech addressed to Eumaios, clearly Odysseus’ swine- 
herd, by someone who should be Odysseus himself. It is very likely that 
Epicharmos set the tradition for the comic Odysseus, for these episodes, 


1 See his series of articles, ‘Studies in the Characterization of Ulysses’, 
Hermathena, \xxiii-lxxix (1949-55), and particularly ‘I. The Denigration of 
Odysseus’, Ixxiii (1949), 34-36. 

2 Hermathena, i (1874), 265-75, “The Degradation of Odysseus’. Mahaffy 
suggested that Epicharmos began this process; on this point see later. 

3 See the second Urdfeots to the play, 1. 11 Murray. 

* For the fragments of Epicharmos I have used the text and notes of 
A. Olivieri, Frammenti della commedia greca e del mimo nella Sicilia e nella 
Magna Grecia (Naples, 1947). 
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except the first and the last, seem to recur constantly in our remains. 
But this is not to say that Epicharmos, by putting Odysseus on the 
comic stage, necessarily degrades him even there. 

In Odysseus the Deserter (atrtépodos) Odysseus appears charged with 
a mission to enter a city, which must be Troy, and report what he learns. 
The papyrus bearing these lines is mutilated at the beginnings and ends, 
which makes restoration of the exact words impossible and reconstruc- 
tion of the sense uncertain. But the fragment is of the first importance 
for the comic character of Odysseus, and the usual interpretation has 
been strongly attacked by Stanford. From the unrestored text it appears 
that Odysseus has decided to sit down alone and consider how to con- 
vince even the sharper wits. ‘I think you did properly in giving thanks 
to the gods, if only you will consider what I had to do, going as you 
ordered. Preferring misery to comfort from you, I had to carry out the 
perilous enterprise and win godlike glory by entering the city, learning 
all within well and clearly, reporting it to the noble Achaians and the 
dear son of Atreus, and myself returning unscathed.’ Our view of his 
intention and action depends on the first five lines, where the losses are 
particularly crippling. The text, restored by Kaibel, runs thus: 

THA’ TeISe te kal 
k’ TaUTa Kai Tois 
Geois] Soxeite yu Kal Tedtr[ov 

Kai Eoixd] Tws érrevEaod’, ai tis EvOupeiv y[a Ajj 

600° tywv] y’ dpeidov Uotrep éxeAt[oacd’ 
trap’ Upélov cyabixdv trootipcoat [aya 
te kiv]Suvov Kal KAgos Geiov [AaBeiv, 
TroAgpiw]v poAdw és Gotu, TravtTa 8’ ev cagal[véws 
Siois Axaiois traidi Atpéos pif 

Kaibel, Pickard-Cambridge, Page, and Olivieri, using the restoration 
as printed,” conclude that Odysseus has, out of cowardice, resolved to 
shirk his mission, and is either concocting, or rehearsing in the comic 
manner to the audience, an account of deeds which he will never have 
done. This interpretation seems to be supported by a mutilated scholium 


' Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ii (1899), 108-9, Fr. 99. The original 
text was published by G. T. Gomperz in Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, v (1899), 1, and Kaibel’s version contains restora- 
tions by Gomperz and Blass as well as by himself. The fragment appears also 
in A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy (Oxford, 1927), 
380-1, in D. L. Page’s Loeb edition, Greek Literary Papyri, iii (London, 1950), 
195, and in Olivieri, op. cit., as Frag. 50, pp. 36-39. In 1. 2 Page restores 57jA& 
as first word, and in 1. 6 Olivieri restores kai peyéAa t&v at the beginning, 

2 Except for the slight differences just noted in n. 1. 
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containing the paraphrase, Toppw Kai 
Siccretrpa&y Gar, which looks like an assertion that Odysseus is planning 
a pretence. Stanford,' eager to defend the honour of Odysseus, even in 
comedy, attacks the restorations as tendentious, and makes the good 
point that avtdoyoAos has not naturally the sense, required by the usual 
view here, of shirker or evader of a particular duty, but means one who 
deserts altogether from a body of men on a campaign. It is agreed by 
all that the spying mission is some form of that mentioned in Od. iv. 
242-58, on which Odysseus enters Troy disguised as a beggar, is recog- 
nized by Helen alone but not betrayed, and returns safe after killing 
many men and collecting much information. 

It would certainly be possible, as Stanford suggests, for Odysseus in 
Epicharmos’ version to act the part of a Greek deserter who now hated 
the Greeks, like Sinon in the story of the Wooden Horse. Our passage 
would then be an ironical soliloquy on the advantages and disadvantages 
of his mission, including a speech, which he would make on his return, 
claiming due recognition and reward for his services. The fragment 
stops at this point, and in its unrestored state need not imply a fictitious 
narrative of deeds never to be done. trpootroitjooyan is taken by Stanford 
to mean not ‘I will pretend to the Greeks’, but ‘I will pretend to myself’, 
‘I will imagine’ the whole task accomplished. Certainly the scholium 
does not mention here anyone else to whom the pretence is to be made; 
as Odysseus is sitting alone he may well be imagining the future to 
himself as now past. Some will remain unconvinced by Stanford, but 
Odysseus is not so certainly in this speech the poltroon that many make 
him. The evidence of other remains of mythological comedy is rather 
against supposing that the story was so altered in this case as to leave 
the mission unfulfilled. 

Another fragment? from the same play shows someone complaining 
that by uncanny ill luck he lost, against his best intentions, a sucking-pig 
which he was keeping for his neighbour to sacrifice at the Eleusinia. The 
pig was the required victim for the rite of purification in the cult of 
Demeter. Who is speaking, and who are the neighbours? If we suppose 
that it is Odysseus speaking, we have to find a situation to fit the suc- 
ceeding words: 

Kai ye oupBoAateveiv Epa 
tois Axaioioiv, 7” dpvut pe Tov 
‘On the "OSvccels of Epicharmus’, Class. Philology, xiv (1950), 


167-9. Stanford does not propose any alternative restorations; nor do I feel 
equal to the task. 


2 Fr. 51 Olivieri (100 Kaibel), from Athenaios xi. 374 d-e, discussed by 
Olivieri on pp. 39-40. 
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These apparently mean, ‘And this he said I bartered to the Achaians’ 
(Pickard-Cambridge), or ‘did in the pay of the Achaians’ (Olivieri), ‘and 
he swore that I was treacherously handing over the pig’. 

The accusers are evidently enemies of the Achaians, if they denounce 
Odysseus for dealing with them, and Odysseus cannot be appearing to 
them in his own person. If he entered Troy in disguise and persuaded 
the Trojans that, though a Greek, he was now a deserter and their friend, 
they could have accepted him and used him as a keeper of their victims 
for sacrifice at the Eleusinia, celebrated at Troy too as a festival of 
Demeter. The lines above would then refer to an awkward moment 
when the new keeper, after his oversight, was accused of deliberate 
treachery. But when would the story of this incident be told? If it were 
told to the Greeks after he returned, the action would be most improb- 
ably various and long for a play of Epicharmos as usually conceived; 
it would cover preparation, mission, and return. It might be told to the 
sympathetic Helen, who was in his secret, while he is still in Troy, but 
we cannot prove it; and even then the action would run through the 
mission. If we reject Odysseus as the speaker, it must be someone else 
who has no business, in his accusers’ eyes, to be dealing with the Greeks; 
and that could be some Trojan. But would such a person be relevant? 
If Odysseus is speaking, but of some earlier adventure, what was that? 

A further fragment! says that Odysseus will be struck on the neck 
with a staff by some Phrygian, a likely incident on his disguised mission. 
This clearly leaves the mission in the future, as one would expect from 
a short play. It is no wonder that little has been done to fit these frag- 
ments together. 

The remains of the Cyclops? show Polyphemos exclaiming how tasty 
are the guts and hams of Odysseus’ companions,’ and also, apparently, 
Odysseus dismayed at the Cyclops’ drinking cup, much more capacious 
than a kneading-trough.+ Polyphemos asks for more wine still.5 This is 
straight from the Odyssey, and the whole piece must have been closely 
like the Cyclops plays of Kratinos, later to be mentioned, and of Euri- 
pides. Odysseus can hardly have been contemptible here, though he 
may have been a little ridiculous; for a version in which he did not 
escape and save some of his men is inconceivable. 


? Fr. 52 Olivieri, from a scholium on Aristoph. Birds 1233. The rest adds 
nothing to our purpose. 

2 Fr. 44-46. 

3 Fr. 44 (82 Kaibel), from Athen. ix. 366 b. 

+ Fr. 45 (81 Kaibel), from Herodian, Dict. Solit. 10. 30. 
5 Fr. 46 (83 Kaibel), from Athen. ix. 498 a. 
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In the Sirens! the companions of Odysseus are addressed in a burlesque 
epic line, probably by the Sirens : Aaol To€oxitoves, dxovete 
They must have been dressed in some odd way. In this play the sailors 
may have been trundled on to the stage in a wheeled ship, but not 
enough is known to confirm this. Odysseus should be on board some 
such contrivance in order to converse with the Sirens, as in the next 
fragment.’ They say to him, ‘Early from dawn we were roasting plump 
anchovies and sucking-pigs’ meat and cuttlefish, and drinking sweet 
wine on top of it.’ He can only answer, oifoiBoi t&Aas. They go on, 
‘And what shall we say of the evening meal?’ He interjects, poU T&v 
xoxav. “There was one fat red mullet, and two tunnies sliced through 
the middle, and as many pigeons and scorpion-fish.’ The Sirens perhaps 
appeared in their bird form with women’s heads and breasts, as on some 
vases and in West Greek legend. Their song particularly suits the land 
of Siculae dapes, and Odysseus suffers, not from unfathomable enchant- 
ment, but from plain gluttony unsatisfied in a fairyland of dainties.* 
The framework of the story must still require the trick by which 
Odysseus and his men safely pass the Sirens. 

Odysseus Shipwrecked’ evidently dealt with the wanderer’s arrival in 
Phaiakia. The only complete phrase, GAAG Kai Tr may 
mean ‘But the shell fish dyes it some colour’, as an explanation by 
Nausikaa of the colour of some robe she is washing, unless it means that 
some dyeing is being done by one of her companions. There is a mention 
of the mast of Odysseus’ raft,” and of his unshod state before he was 
clothed by Nausikaa.® 

The lines addressed to Eumaios in the untitled play® are philosophizing 
of a kind which might almost have been put into the mouth of Sokrates 

! Frr. 70-71 (123 and 124 Kaibel). 

2 Fr. 70, from the Townley scholium on JI. xix. 1. 

3 Fr. 71, from Athen. vii. 277 f. 

* Olivieri, p. 46, remarks that Odysseus must be tied to the mast, with water- 
ing mouth and able only to lament. 

5 Frr. 57-60 (105-8 Kaibel). 

© Fr. 59 (107 Kaibel), from Etym. Mag. 139. 1. 

7 Fr. 58 (106 Kaibel) dp@ia€, from Pollux x. 134 (Td K&tw Tov foroU... 
"Ettixappos "OSvccei vavays). 

8 Fr. 60 (108 Kaibel) from I. Bekker, Antiatt. 82. 16. 

° Frr. 154.@ and b (172-3 Kaibel), discussed by Olivieri on pp. 90-92; from 
Diog. Laertios iii. 15. 16. He had it from Alkimos, the Platonic commentator, 
who tries to connect it with Plato’s theory of Ideas. So also a very Socratic- 
sounding dialogue in Fr. 153 (171 Kaibel) was thought by Alkimos (ap. D. L. 
iii. 13. 14) to be an anticipation of Plato. It is difficult to see how Kaibel 


connected Frr. 154 a and b with the Odysseus Shipwrecked, whose scene is 
almost certainly confined to Phaiakia. 
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or a disciple by Aristophanes, though they are not intended as mockery 
of the speaker, so far as can be seen. ‘Eumaios, wisdom is not confined 
to one creature alone, but all that live have intelligence too. The female 
of the barn-door fowl, if you insist on the exact truth, does not bear her 
young alive, but hatches them and makes them possess a soul. Only 
nature knows how it is with wisdom, for she has been educated entirely 
by her own self.’ And again, ‘It is no wonder that we say this and are 
pleased with ourselves, and think we are by nature fine creatures. For 
the bitch seems the most beautiful of creatures to the dog, the cow to 
the bull, the female ass to the male ass, and the sow to the boar.’ The 
first speech is, on the face of it, a recognition of instinct as a lowly but 
useful form of mind. The second seems to be a statement of the law of 
kind; it has something of the same moral as the verses in which Xeno- 
phanes argues that animals, if they could make images of their gods, 
would make these like themselves.' The relevance of either to anything 
that the returned Odysseus could be doing on Ithake is not immediately 
clear, but both are pieces of shrewdness which would not have been put 
into the mouth of a fool. Epicharmos’ Odysseus here is a humble 
ancestor of Shakespeare’s Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida, who sets forth 
the importance of ‘degree’ in human society. 

It is obvious that Epicharmos found Odysseus an excellent character 
where a shrewd and adventurous person was needed to carry out a comic 
plot, and also a convenient mouthpiece for some of his own opinions. 

In Attic comedy? there are several titles preserved which must refer 
to some incident in the career of Odysseus. The earliest known play is 
the Odysseis? (Odysseus and his companions) of Kratinos, the inventor 
of Old Comedy as we know it. This represented Odysseus and his men 
wandering through the world in search of every kind of delicacy. It was 
reckoned an example of Middle Comedy, and therefore a later work of 
Kratinos; according to the scholiast it contained no attack on anyone, 
but only parody of the Odyssey.* It must have made full use of every 


' See Olivieri, p. go. 

2 For the Attic fragments I have used the collection of T. Kock, Comicorum 
Atticorum Fragmenta (3 vols., Leipzig, 1880-8), in which the numbering of 
fragments is not continuous but begins again with each poet. 

3 Kratinos, Frr. 135-50. 

4 See Kock, i. 55, who quotes Platonios xiii. 40 To1oUTos ov totiv 6 Tis pEoNS 
TUTTO, olos . . . Kal of "OSucceis Kparrivou, 
Exovtes. It is likely that it had no tapéPaors, but surely impossible that it had no 
choric passages, with a plural title and a ship’s company on the stage. Platonios 
xiv. 71 also says, ol ’OSucoceis Kpativou ovSevds éritipnoww Siacvppov 
8é tis "OSvoceias. It was most likely written during the ban on political attack 
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opportunity given by Homer. Taken in the probable order of the plot, 
the fragments give us the following glimpses. 

The chorus appears, very probably drawn on to the stage in a waggon 
shaped like a ship.! One of them exclaims, ‘What are these winds that 
again possess the sea? I see a cloud spread over the sky. May our ship 
be more obedient to the helm.’? Here perhaps belongs the next fragment, 
‘Silence, each of you now keep silence, and you shall soon learn the 
whole story. Our home is Ithake, and we sail with godlike Odysseus.’3 
We then see Odysseus and Polyphemos in conversation. Cyclops: ‘Tell 
me, did you ever see the man [Odysseus, who, it was foretold, would 
blind him]?’ Odysseus: ‘The dear son of Laertes? In Paros, buying an 
enormous pumpkin left to ripen for seed.’* The Cyclops carefully hides 
his fears; Odysseus, as carefully, his identity. Then Odysseus offers him 
the wine: ‘Take and drink the wine, and then ask me my name.’s 
Polyphemos does so. He says, ‘I never yet drank, nor shall I again 
drink such wine as this Maronian.’© Soon afterwards the companions 
are dodging under the beds to escape Polyphemos.? He mocks them: 
‘You sit there feeding on white milk, taking your portion of beestings 
and filling yourselves with beestings-pudding.’® He announces, “There- 
fore I shall seize all of you “‘dear companions” and roast you, boil you, 
and broil you on coals, dip you in brine and in vinegar-and-brine sauce 
and then in pickle of brine and garlic, and whichever of you seems the 
most tasty, I shall chew up, you warriors!’9 

This comedy must have followed the Odyssey as closely as the Cyclops 
of Euripides. References to warm slices of fish'® and large sucking-pigs"™ 
suggest that it had a moral of a sort: that gluttony led Odysseus and his 
men into a situation where they found that they themselves were the 
banquet. But they must have been saved, with some losses, by Odysseus, 
who thus proved his worth. 

After Kratinos our material falls off sharply, alike in quantity and in 
interest. Many titles are found, but very few valuable fragments, and 
where the fragments are of any length, they often happen to be speeches 


in comedy of 440-438 B.c. See W. Schmid and O. Stihlin, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, 1. iv (Miinchen, 1946), 75, 80. 

* So M. Whittaker, Class. Querterly, xxix (1935), 182 ff. 

2 Frr. 138 and 139, from Hephaistion viii. 5. 


3 Fr. 144, from Heph. viii. 8. + Fr. 136, from Athen. ii. 68 c. 
5 Fr. 141, from Athen. x. 446 b. ® Fr. 135, from Pollux vi. 26. 
7 Fr. 137, from Pollux x. 33. 8 Fr. 142, from Athen. iii. 99 f. 


° Fr. 143, from Athen. ix. 358 c. The other fragments are of little interest 
for the present purpose. 


10 Fr. 147, from Athen. vii. 315 b. ™ Fr, 148, from Athen. xiv. 657 a. 
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by minor characters who might just as well have appeared in plays 
having no connexion with Odysseus. 

Theopompos late in the fifth century wrote an Odysseus,' a Penelope,? 
and a Sirens.3 In the Odysseus, the hero mentions a tunic that someone 
gave him, ‘which Homer very well compared to the peel of an onion’.* 
This should be at some moment after his return to Ithake. The same 
trick of making characters refer to poets who created them or put them 
on the stage is found in another fragment, where someone says, ‘It is no 
mean point that Euripides makes, that a properly happy man dines on 
another’s food.’’ This might refer to the wooers, and be uttered by them 
in their insolence or by Odysseus in irony. This comedy was perhaps as 
much a skit on literature as a dramatic performance. 

The Penelope survives in three fragments. A goddess is addressed: 
‘At the new moon we glorify you always with adornments and laurel- 
wreaths.” This may be Athena, patroness of Odysseus and protectress 
of Athens, entreated by Penelope and her women. The complaint, ‘And 
they slaughter our sacred sucking-pig’,? may be against the wooers. 
Tpryovou in the third fragment® may refer to a three-cornered lyre, 
which would belong to Phemios. In a play of this title the grossness of 
the wooers, and perhaps their humiliation of the disguised Odysseus, 
could offer comic material; so also might the cunning of Penelope. But 
could the slaying of the wooers have been brought in? It would not be 
comic. 

In the Sirens? we know what to expect. Some Siren’s flute-playing is 
ridiculed as a stale performance like that of Charixene, an outmoded 
poetess. A line about the underbellies of white Sicilian tunny" is perhaps 
a taunt from the Sirens to the hungry Odysseus. It is perhaps they who 
invite him to put his slippers on,'! possibly as the correct dress for a 
banquet.'? Another fragment mentions cooking utensils." 

From Nikophon’s Sirens'* we have a speech advising against sleep after 


' Theop. Com. Frr. 33-36. 2 Id. Frr. 47-49. 3 Id. Frr. 50-53. 

* Id. Fr. 33, from Eustathios 1863. 49. 

5 Theop. Com. Fr. 34, from Athen. v. 165 b. 

© Theop. Com. Fr. 47, from I. Bekker, Anecdota Graeca 328. 28. 

7 Theop. Com. Fr. 48, from Athen. xiv. 657 a. 

8 Theop. Com. Fr. 49, from Athen. iv. 183 e. 

° Theop. Com. Fr. 50, from Etym. Mag. 367. 22. 

10 'Theop. Com. Fr. 51, from Athen. ix. 399 d. 

™ Theop. Com. Fr. 52, from Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 45 and Suidas, s.v. 
elSos. 

12 Compare Sokrates attending the banquet in slippers (BAatrat) in Plato, . 
Symp. 174 a. 

13 Theop. Com. Fr. 53, from Pollux vii. 181. ' Nikoph. Frr. 12-14. 
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eating green figs at midday, for fear of fever which will spring on us and 
make us vomit bile.! Is this the wisdom of Odysseus? Later someone 
prays, ‘Let it snow barley and shower down loaves and rain soup, let 
meat-broth roll through the streets and cake call us to eat itself.’* So 
again, ‘Let the sausage fight with the relish for a seat.’ These passages 
suggest that the Sirens had some sort of standing association with fan- 
tastic plenty, which the hungry sailors long to enjoy. Such is the fairy- 
land in which the comic Odysseus wanders, a very different place, at 
any rate where the Sirens are concerned, from the terrifying world of 
Homer’s Odyssey. The original nature of comedy as a feast of abundance 
seems to reassert itself as much in this mythological framework as in 
that of the political and social farce which ordinary comedy provides. 

Other plays include the Naustkaa of Philyllios,s the Odysseus of 
Anaxandridas,5 the Naustkaa and Odysseus of Euboulos,® the Odysseus 
of Amphis,’ the Kirke of Ephippos,’ the Kalypso and Kirke of Anaxilas,® 
the Odysseus Washed and Odysseus Weaving of Alexis.'° None of these, 
in the fragments or references which we have, is of much more value 
for the comic figure of Odysseus; the titles merely show the scope of the 
treatment. Anaxilas seems to introduce Kinesias, the effeminate butt 
of Aristophanes, into the islands of Kirke and Kalypso, which shows 
a mixture of kinds not readily acceptable. 

Odysseus, then, has a long career on the comic stage, very much in his 
Homeric character. His cleverness and cunning, his odd adventures, his 
familiarity with all kinds of people, his ready tongue and many disguises, 
and the strain of rascality in him which from time to time delights 
Athena in the Odyssey, all contribute to make him by far the most 
suitable for comedy of the great heroes of epic and legend. Many heroic 
names appear in mythological comedy, but most of their bearers are 
known in legend as grand and limited characters, who are heroic or 
nothing. Herakles himself, in his comic aspects, is greedy and amorous, 
Nikoph. Fr. 12, from Athen. iii. 80 a. 

Nikoph. Fr. 13, from Athen. vi. 269 e. 
Nikoph. Fr. 14, from Athen. ix. 368 b. 
Philyll. Fr. 9, from Schol. Aristoph. Birds 1569. 


Anaxandr. Frr. 33 and 34, from Athen. vi. 227 b and 242 d-e. 


Eub. Fr. 68, from Athen. vii. 307 f, and Fr. 71, from Athen. xi. 478 c. 
Amph. Fr. 27, from Athen. xv. 691 a. 
Ephipp. Fr. 11, from Athen. x. 430 f. 

° Anaxil. Fr. 10, from Athen. iv. 171. 2, and Fr. 11, from Athen. iii. 951 
(Kalypso); Fr. 12, from Athen. ix. 374 e-f, Fr. 13 from Athen. iii. 95 b, and 
Fr. 14, from D. L. iii. 28 (Kirke). 


10 Alex. Fr. 154, from Bekker, Anecd. Graec. 98. 17, Fr. 155, from Athen. 
vii. 302 f; and Fr. 156, from Athen. x. 421 a. 
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a much cruder and less interesting figure than Odysseus. This familiarity 
of Odysseus with so many sides of life may be part of his inheritance 
from pre-Hellenic fable. In spite of many exaggerations, Patroni! has 
made a very convincing case for him as a unique blend of a Homeric 
hero with a pre-Hellenic wanderer and adventurer, who sailed the 
Mediterranean as Sindbad the Sailor sailed the Indian Ocean. It is this 
figure, perhaps, i/ grande astuto, as Patroni calls him, who lends himself 
to comic treatment of an affectionate and even admiring kind, such as 
was impossible for those who were Achaian heroes and very little else. 
Herakles, the peasants’ hero, has some contact with the comic side of 
life, but he does not move in that world with the ease and success of the 
old Mediterranean adventurer Odysseus. 


1 Commenti mediterranei all’Odissea di Omero (Milan, 1950), particularly 
i. 1-48. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
FAT-TAILED SHEEP 


Sir, 


May I add a note to Miss Juliet Maguinness’s interesting information on 
the sheep mentioned by Herodotos (ili. 113)? 

One of the prominent S. African wool farmers, Dr. Eitel Hayward, tells me 
that his father-in-law used to tell of the little carts’ they built to place under 
the tails of the sheep that were bred in the north-west parts of the Union. 
The wheels resembled cotton-reels. A tail could weigh as much as 20-25 
pounds. There are cases where a sheep with a tail of this weight, on being 
suddenly scared, broke the tail at the base. This might indicate the reason for 
the ‘cart’. My friend says the length of the tails of these sheep in Namaqua- 
land (north-west part of S. Africa) could be from 30 to 36 inches, in proportion 
as the grazing is good. When food is scarce, the sheep is nourished by the fat 
in the tail, which consequently decreases in size. 

But farmers are doubtful whether this cart arrangement could ever be of 
practical use. Many think it was applied in a sportive spirit. And a Cypriot, 
who is also a classical scholar, Dr. Nikolaides, says that these sheep, which he 
calls ‘Turkish’, had wheels put under their ponderous tails by children ‘for 
fun’. One variety of fat-tailed sheep in S. Africa is known as ‘Persian’. 
Herodotos connects the species with Arabia. 


Yours, etc., 


T. J. Haarnorr 
Rondebosch, C.P., S. Africa. 
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WHAT MADE POMPEIUS FIGHT IN 49 B.C.? 
By L. G. POCOCK 


HE Civil War of 49 B.c. is one of the most important wars of Euro- 

pean history, if only for the fact that it ended an old world order 
and paved the way for a new one which was to endure in Europe for 
nearly two thousand years. It is also one of the most dramatic wars of 
history, perhaps the most truly ‘tragic’, in the Greek sense of the word, 
of them all—so ‘tragic’ that it has never found a poet to do it justice, 
or to bring its leading characters fairly upon the stage. It was certainly 
the most unnecessary of wars. It involved the whole of Western civili- 
zation, and yet no really deep-seated emotions or animosities, racial, 
national, social, or even individual, caused the conflagration. It was, in 
fact, nothing but atrial of strength, with no constructive objective in view, 
between two men, highly educated, humane, related by marriage, not 
unfriendly to one another, members of the same society and the same 
clubs, as it were, whose interests, even, need not have been incompatible. 
It is generally agreed that the great majority of the senatorial aristocracy 
very definitely did not want the war; and it seems quite clear that the 
small minority, of some twenty-two, who did were powerless to com- 
mence it or wage it without the will and leadership of Pompeius. It is 
also agreed that Caesar, while prepared to fight for his skin and his 
dignitas, and to that extent responsible, did not want war and made 
sincere efforts both to avoid it and to stop it. It cannot be shown that 
the optimate minority, though they might certainly bring influence to 
bear upon Pompeius, were ever in a position to force his hand. They 
were to blame, of course, and so was Caesar; but above everything else 
it was Pompeius’ private war. He alone without grave detriment could 
have averted it, postponed it, or stopped it. It is therefore in his cir- 
cumstances and his ‘psychology’ that the cause of it is to be found. 
To our eyes, when we consider his political career and this its final act, 
he does not come very well out of the examination. A case can be made 
out against him over almost every detail of it. At the same time he has 
on almost every occasion his excuse; and a man, particularly a states- 
man, must be judged in the light of the times and circumstances in which 
he lived. A failure to remember this may result in an absurd sum-total 
of misjudgement—as in a study so interesting and scholarly as Carco- 
pino’s on Ciceroand his correspondence. It has, I think, in the summary, 
for instance, of the causes of the Civil War at the beginning of The 
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Roman Revolution, made Professor Syme much too harsh and sweeping 
in his verdict on Pompeius. The writers of antiquity are by no means 
so condemnatory, and save when venting their spleen, their sorrow, 
their sarcasm, or their disappointment, appear to agree that he was 
not only a very great man, but, on the whole, a fine and good and 
courteous character. The object of the present essay, however, is not 
to make a character sketch of Pompeius, but, bearing in mind his 
virtues as well as his vices—and feeling much sympathy for him—to 
attempt to follow out the main strand in the complex of motives that 
led him to side with his own and Caesar’s enemies in 49 B.C. 

Lucan’s Caesarue priorem Pompeiusue parem may or may not be true 
of Caesar. There is much good argument to show that it was self- 
preservation rather than rivalry that led him to cross the Rubicon. There 
is nothing to prove that he would not have been happy to remain on 
friendly terms with Pompeius and grant him at any rate the nominal 
primacy as he had done before in 56. Of Pompeius, however, it is, we 
fear, the sad truth; it is the real summary and simplification of the many 
and complicated causes of the war. To the usual analyses of those more 
complicated causes there is perhaps something to be added, even if it is 
only a heavy emphasis upon an acceptable fact. It is this—Pompeius’ 
whole career shows that he had the finest conception of any leader in 
antiquity of Mediterranean strategy as a whole. From his youth he had 
thought consistently in military terms. His military successes had made 
him by the end of the sixties the dominating figure in the Roman world. 
To maintain his predominance he methodically and consciously used 
his strategic talents. By the end of the fifties he had prepared his 
‘Operation Overlord’, was confident it could not fail, and, egged on by 
natural jealousy and professional pride was glad, in his heart of hearts, 
to put it into action against his only rival and a foeman whom he knew 
to be entirely worthy of his steel. 

To state the argument for this thesis in full it seems proper to go back 
to the original point at which the chain of causation begins, that is to say 
to the dual nature of the Roman constitution and the political revolution 
of the Gracchi—no revolution in theory but a revolution in fact. This 
established a precedent; the people, that is the plebs, had at length exer- 
cised their theoretical sovereignty and the way was open through tri- 
bunician action for the career of Marius. The precedent of violence in | 
Roman politics had also unfortunately been set. The aristocracy began 
it; Marius, Sulla, Pompeius, Caesar, and Octavian, inevitably in the 
circumstances, continued it in varying degrees. By the favour of the 
populace Marius held his seven consulships. Three years after Pompeius’ 
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birth the pirates were recognized as a military power in the Mediter- 
ranean seas. The power of the tribunate was demonstrated again and 
again on either side, as was the new power of the individual military 
leader. There followed the upheaval of the Social War, and the yet more 
fatally disrupting Civil War that really began in 88. Sulla, the greatest 
of Roman opportunists excepting Caesar, departing for the Mithridatic 
War, conducting it, and returning from it, took terrible risks. Neither 
their success, nor the fact that they were risks, to be avoided in future 
as far as possible, were lost upon the younger generation of political 
leaders. No more precedent-conscious community can ever have existed ; 
it is that factor which gives Roman history its delectable cohesion, as 
long as it continued truly Roman. We may be sure that all these things 
were quite as familiar and significant to the youthful Pompeius and the 
youthful Caesar as they are to us. In these days of strife and hazard 
Pompeius grew up and in the Civil War of 85-80 in Italy, Sicily, and 
Africa, first knew the breath of popularity, and showed his quite extra- 
ordinary gifts of leadership. There were certainly ugly incidents in his 
conduct of affairs, but civil war is an ugly thing, as the twentieth cen- 
tury reminds us: Pompeius had his responsibilities and his precedents, 
and no more deserves to be summarily condemned on this account than, 
let us say, Octavian. The rest of his career by no means suggests a de- 
liberately cruel nature: on the contrary his gentleness and courtesy are 
often emphasized. In 79, we remember, Sertorius was master of the 
greater part of Spain, holding predominance upon the sea through his 
alliance with the pirates—against whom Caesar served and Servilius 
Isauricus inconclusively commanded from 78 to 76. In 77 Lepidus 
made the first attack on Sulla’s settlement. In the same year a provision 
of that settlement was set aside by the Senate when they gave Pompeius 
his extraordinary command in Hither Spain. In 76 and 75 there were 
proposals to restore the tribunate. In 75 Mithridates made alliance with 
Sertorius and the pirates, against whom in 74 M. Antonius was appointed 
to command with imperium aequum infinitum. The course of the Third 
Mithridatic War in that year and the next very clearly showed the im- 
portance of sea power and the fact that the whole Mediterranean world 
was a single strategic unit. In 72 the bitter war in Spain came to an 
end after the murder of Sertorius; and Lucullus by his reforms in the 
province of Asia made himself highly unpopular with the equestrian 
order in Rome. In 71 Antonius was defeated by the pirates and died 
in the island of Crete. 

We list these well known but significant facts in order to demonstrate 
the observant and methodical manner in which Pompeius appears to 
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have made his plans and conducted his career. No doubt events to some 
extent played into his hands and shaped his conduct for him. On the 
other hand, he was not by nature the gambler or the brilliant opportunist 
but the careful long-range planner. It may be that we exaggerate his 
‘logistical’ power and his foresight in the 70’s, but there is little doubt 
about them in the 60’s and none at all in the 50’s. It would seem, then, 
that in his early thirties, while holding the command in Spain, he had 
already grasped the fact that sea power—then chiefly exercised by the 
pirates, in alliance with Sertorius and Mithridates—was of vital impor- 
tance for the mastery of the Mediterranean world. No one else seems to 
have realized this so clearly. As a military careerist (and what noble 
Roman was not a careerist?) he knew that he had the jealousy of the 
senatorial order to reckon with in the future. He was well aware of the 
popular resentment against the Sullan legislation and also of the historical 
fact that the tribunician power was the obvious answer to senatorial op- 
position. He presumably could not foresee in 71 the fortunes or misfor- 
tunes of Lucullus during the next three years; but he was already aware 
of Lucullus’ alienation from the equites, and may well have considered 
the possibility of replacing him, sooner or later, in the East, by the time 
that he joined forces with Crassus in demanding the consulship of 70, 
in courting the favour of the equestrians and the populares, and in restor- 
ing the legislative power of the tribunes. At the close of his consulship, 
we remember, he announced his retirement into private life, partly per- 
haps because he really needed a rest, partly no doubt to see how events 
would shape themselves. 

Lucullus, ill supported, largely owing to equestrian opposition in 
Rome, was in trouble by 67; and Pompeius set the machinery of his 
own making in motion with the celebrated Lex Gabinia. The point we 
would emphasize here is that what he went for first of all, as a stepping- 
stone to other things, was sea power—and sea power of a very substan- 
tial nature—which he used with characteristic forethought and skill, so 
that we may call him for the first time, but not the last, Lord High 
Admiral of the Mediterranean. 

At this stage we would return for a moment to 71 and make a plea, 
more or less on Pompeius’ behalf. His return in arms from Spain to 
Italy to aid in the extinction of the Spartacist revolt, and his alliance 
with Crassus in demanding the consulship, are generally regarded as a 
piece of typical militarism. It may indeed be described as a coup d’état 
in fact, but it lacked the high-handed and dramatic touch we usually 
associate with that expression. It appears to have been very politely 
put into effect and to have created no particular sensation at the time. 
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There was still a state of emergency, and conditions were still coloured 
by the Civil War; and as far as Pompeius was concerned the consulship 
was quite likely but the logical sequel to his first triumph as a priuatus 
in 81 and his appointment by the Senate to Spain in the same theoretical 
status in 77. It is quite probable that he personally did not look upon it 
as a coup d’état at all, but merely as his due and the natural outcome of 
events. That does not mean that he did not intend to have it if he could, 
or to use it as he did use it. It does mean, however, that Pompeius did 
not either then or afterwards look upon himself as a revolutionary or 
a usurper. 

The Lex Manilia and the eastern command earned him the bitter 
enmity of the Luculli and their friends, and accentuated the jealousy of 
the conservative minority. It also increased the number and importance 
of his own personal party, the strength of which in subsequent events, 
however, seems a little difficult to assess. But its chief points of interest 
for our present purpose are three in number. First, the enormous pres- 
tige and consequent power that he thenceforward enjoyed in the East, 
together with his realization that there, rather than in the West, was the 
great reservoir of wealth and manpower and the centre of strategic 
opportunity. The second is his personal conduct—the pomp and cir- 
cumstance with which he now surrounded himself. This was to some 
extent no doubt merely the due of the wir consularis and the Roman 
Imperator (on the brink of his third triumph) amidst the orientals. But 
it was clearly something more than that. Spoken of as the young 
Alexander in his twenties, in his forties—in that part of the world—he 
unmistakably displayed himself as the new Alexander. The foundation 
of Pompeiopolis, Nicopolis, and the other nine ‘cities’, the imperial 
progresses, the lordly settlement, and the acceptance of oriental adula- 
tion are sufficient proof of that. With a different character—the more 
imaginative Caesar, perhaps, the more flamboyant Antonius—this might 
have portended anything. With Pompeius, as the rest of his career shows, 
while it does mean that he realized his own peculiar position and the 
great strategic importance of the East, it foreshadowed no swelled- 
headedness or change in his personal conduct as a Roman aristocrat. 
On the contrary, for the rest of his life he appears to have made every 
effort to be correct in his behaviour. Indeed the studious correctness 
with which he laid down his command and disbanded his army in 62 
seems not only to have surprised his contemporaries but to have baffled 
the students of posterity. The explanation of his action is presumably 
that he felt that the conditions of emergency which had existed in the 
80’s and the 70’s were over, and that he was genuinely anxious to be on 
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good terms with the Senate and with Roman society, and felt himself 
great enough to be able to follow strictly proper and constitutional 
courses. The proposal of Metellus Nepos, with Caesar abetting, that 
Catiline’s rebellion should function for him as the Slave Revolt had 
done in 71, was perhaps unauthorized, perhaps a trial balloon. As we 
know, it roused a strong and immediate reaction in the Senate, and 
Pompeius certainly did not press the suggestion. There was little to stop 
him had he wished to do so. He preferred to behave with strict pro- 
priety, disbanded his army, claimed his triumph, asked for land for his 
troops and the formal ratification of his acts. He must have known that 
this was likely to be at best a protracted business. He was aware of the 
hostility of Lucullus and his friends; no land law was ever passed easily at 
Rome, and Sulla’s acts of 84 had not yet been ratified in 75. Is the usual 
view, that Pompeius returned rather foolishly to Italy in 62 expecting 
everyone to bow down and worship him and grant his requests without 
delay, correct? He may certainly have suffered from indecision, but it 
seems more probable that he was prepared if necessary to bide his time 
—as he had done from 69 to 67—and achieve his legitimate objects by 
political means. This at any rate was what he did. 

The third point of interest is the reaction which his power in the East 
set up in Italy. Moves on the part of Crassus and Caesar to acquire 
assets to counterbalance it are presumed to have included the sending 
of Cn. Piso to Spain in 65 and the alleged plan ‘to make Crassus dictator 
with Caesar as his Master of the Horse’; the proposal to give the fran- 
chise to the Transpadane Gauls and to acquire power in Egypt in 65; 
tentative support for Catiline in 64; and the proposed agrarian law of 
Rullus in 63. There is a certain air of unreality about all these activities, 
except the last. They reflect, one imagines, the tortuous and rather in- 
effective character of Crassus. When Pompeius came to play a similar 
gambit in the 50’s against Caesar’s growing power in Gaul, there was all 
the difference in the world. 

Pompeius may or may not have underestimated the political oppo- 
sition he was to encounter on his return to Rome in 61. But Cicero’s 
account of the pitiful figure he cut, usually, I think, accepted at its face 
value, is surely to be taken with reserve. It may more than anything 
else reflect Cicero’s own pique and disappointment at the turn events 
were taking. Pompeius certainly did not show his hand either to Cicero 
or to ‘the mob, the democrats, the capitalists or aristocrats’-—and to that 
extent disappointed them all—but went through all the motions of the 
politician watching his step and playing a careful game. The refusal 
of his demands by the optimate opposition in 60 led to his perfectly 
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justifiable and deliberate political alliance with Crassus and Caesar. 
There was nothing wicked or unconstitutional about this in itself, 
though posterity has shared Cicero’s moral indignation at it. It was a 
logical outcome of events. He had allied himself with Crassus in 71 
with less necessity; Caesar had more than once offered his alliance. 
The coalition was naturally condemned by the opposition, who, how- 
ever, only got what they had been asking for. Pompeius was able to dis- 
claim responsibility for the methods by which the legislation of 59 was 
carried. 

This period, however, committed him to the game of domestic politics 
for the rest of the decade. He did not lose the initiative for long. Hence- 
forward there are three political parties always to be distinguished, 
evenly balanced to all appearance, but with Pompeius always in the centre 
of the see-saw. Here he remained until the break with Caesar, success- 
fully playing off one side against the other. In spite of the skill he ex- 
hibited it is the least admirable part of his career, partly because political 
manceuvre is by nature ignoble, partly because it had no objective save 
the maintenance of his own power, although with that, it is true, he 
would have included the preservation of his settlement in the East. But 
apart from that he had no constructive purpose in view, nor indeed had 
the optimates; nor, save for further extensions of his imperium, had 
Caesar. They were all of them in this respect the victims of the times and 
circumstances in which they lived. First it was the optimate opposition, 
and with them the party of Cicero (if he had one), who received the cold 
shoulder from Pompeius. Caesar in §9 received all and more than he 
could expect. Cicero in 58, as spokesman of the optimates since 63, 
was, with polite regrets, thrown temporarily to the wolves. Caesar pros- 
pered dramatically in Gaul, and by 57 Pompeius began to find it advis- 
able to redress the balance of power. Cicero, against Caesar’s reluctance, 
was recalled, and a political coup, which as such one can only admire, was 
prepared, ostensibly a grand reconciliation of Caesar, Pompeius, and the 
Senatorial party. On the motion of its nominal architect, the consul 
Lentulus Spinther, seconded by Cicero, three days after his return to 
Rome, the Senate marked the occasion by bestowing on Pompeius what 
amounted to the naval command of the whole Mediterranean. There 
was some opposition, from Clodius on the one hand, whilst on the other 
all save two of the remaining consulars absented themselves from the 
meeting. Cicero was welcomed back from his exile, whilst to Caesar 
was given the great but quite empty honour of fifteen days’ thanks- 
giving for his victories. The powers thus gained by Pompeius were all- 
important. They were practically the equivalent of the command 
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against the pirates given him ten years before, and were given this time 
upon only a dubious pretext. There is but one inference to be drawn, 
namely that Pompeius, like Britain at a later date, wished to rule the 
waves and to be impregnable. The wise strategist, however, can never 
be impregnable enough. The question of the restoration of Ptolemy 
Auletes followed. Spinther, it seems, was not considered sufficiently 
reliable. Pompeius, after playing with the idea of going to Egypt 
himself, gave the task of restoring the king to the more trusted—and 
trusting—Gabinius. In conjunction with the naval command he seems 
now to have felt that this act of patronage gave him the control of 
yet another strategic key. This, however, was but a minor incident, 
though it has its tragic interest. The next manceuvre was to threaten 
Caesar’s sense of security by allowing and indeed encouraging Cicero 
to attack him with some impudence in: the case of Sestius, and more 
directly by his motion that the Campanian land laws should be reviewed 
by a full meeting of the Senate on 15 May. This was a very real threat to 
Caesar. He appears always to have had the greatest respect for Cicero’s 
importance as an advocate, and was naturally exceedingly sensitive at 
any sign of closer relations between Pompeius and his own personal 
enemies. It was there that his danger—and Pompeius’ strength—always 
lay. These things occurred while Pompeius was still married, very 
happily, we are told, to Caesar’s daughter. We have no record of any 
personal friction between the two men; but both of them now con- 
trolled such forces that high politics and diplomacy were inevitable; 
these, it seems, as in the case of modern international exchanges, leave 
little room for the loyalties and relationships of private life. 

The ground thus prepared, the big three met at Luca, and divided 
the spoils of really big business. Caesar got his minimum requirement, 
the extension of his command (the gravest hazards of which still lay 
in the future), and Crassus likewise the prospect of his. Pompeius, 
with no overt opposition from any quarter, got, with Crassus, his second 
consulship and thereafter became formally the Commander-in-chief of 
the provinces of Spain and virtually of Italy also. 

Whatever influence his ‘dynastic marriages’ and connexions may have 
had upon him later, they could hardly have assisted him much in achiev- 
ing this, the real peak of his career. He was now once more Lord High 
Admiral of the Mediterranean, controller of the corn supply (from 
Egypt, Sicily, and Africa), lord of the East, proconsul of the whole of 
Spain, and facile princeps in Rome and Italy. It is no use blaming him 
for being great. He had so far no sinister object as far as we can see, 
except security. He and the state had become indivisible. Things had 
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so befallen, and he had but followed his star. He is, however, to be 
blamed for the use he made of this great machine of power. We can 
look back and see that the old senatorial government of the Roman 
Republic was finished, and that the right thing for Pompeius to have 
done in the crisis of 50 was to co-operate once more with Caesar, as 
in 59 and 56, and attempt some new and peaceful political solution. He 
should have seen this himself; instead, with the support of a very small 
clique of Caesar’s personal enemies, he decided on civil war. Once he 
had made that decision nothing could turn him from his purpose, though 
the time came when even Cato and his clique would have preferred 
a peaceful settlement. The war went on not because Caesar’s enemies 
had got at Pompeius, but because he had made his plans, made up his 
mind, and meant to fight. What then were his motives? They were as 
follows: 

(1) As Lucan and Cicero and Caelius Rufus saw, the real reason was 
jealousy pure and simple, the inability to endure a peer—even 
a friendly rival, we may add. This is sad; for Pompeius was not 
a barbarian or a demagogue but a gentleman. 

(2) That jealousy was encouraged by circumstances. The greatest 

egoist in the world desires to stand well with the society around 
him. Pompeius, coming from Picenum, was no doubt prone, like 
Cicero, to value highly the approval of the inner circle of the old 
aristocracy. Here the family alliances he had formed probably 
did play some part. The support of the senatorial aristocracy, we 
might add, was part of his great defensive scheme. 
It would be his natural instinct to justify himself and claim that 
he was fighting for senatorial government, even though the 
majority of the Senate itself did not wish to fight. He no doubt 
did equate himself with the constitution and persuade himself 
that it was his duty (when his personal prestige was threatened) 
to save the res publica from aggression. 

(4) There was the existence of his great military machine in itself to 
influence him. We of the twentieth century are well aware that 
all great armaments are primarily ‘defensive’—as Juvenal says, 
‘nolunt occidere quemquam: posse uolunt’. We are also un- 
pleasantly aware that great armaments are apt to turn into a 
‘Frankenstein’, generating a life and momentum of their own and 
carrying with them their too highly-strung human designers. 

(5) Finally, there was Pompeius’ own professional pride and moral 
courage; and his supreme self-confidence in his ability to make 
his plans and carry them out. 
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His grand plan, prepared long before hostilities commenced, was 
based on sea power and control of the corn supply. He would begin 
the war with military control in varying degrees in Italy, Spain, Sicily, 
Sardinia, North Africa, and the East, with ample resources of man- 
power. If the worst happened in Italy, supplies of corn to the enemy 
could be stopped or threatened, and overwhelming forces built up 
overseas. 

It seems certain that, like others, he was not unaware of his rival’s 
strength and readiness for action, and that he was not underestimating the 
likelihood that in the earlier stages the tactical advantage would lie with 
Caesar. At all events he had plans ready for the eventuality; Italy would 
obviously be the first battlefield; and it was recognized that here space 
would have to be conceded. That space included not only North Italy 
but in all probability the city of Rome itself, and perhaps the whole of 
Italy. It might be hoped not, but it might be so. That surely was 
Pompeius’ own personal calculation. It is hard to think of anyone else 
with the strategic foresight or military composure of mind to make or 
contemplate in cold blood a decision so startling to others. His remark 
about merely having to stamp his foot in Italy may have reflected a 
mood of optimism, or it may be written off as the ‘morale-boosting’ so 
familiar to our generation. 

Such plans as Pompeius had in mind are best kept quiet; but they 
were being discussed before the war began. Caelius Rufus, writing to 
Cicero in the September of 50, had prophesied that war would come 
within a year and had then said that there was no comparison between the 
armies.’ Writing to Atticus from Ephesus on 1 October Cicero says that 
the news given him by one Batonius about Caesar was terrifying—that 
he would never dismiss his army, and that Pompeius was thinking of 
leaving the City. (That this meant ‘in case of hostilities’ is not absolutely 
certain from the context, but is supported by later references.) By the 
beginning of December Cicero has come to the conclusion that if war 
should come Caesar would probably win it, and that it was more ex- 
pedient to yield to his demands than fight. At Formiae on 10 Decem- 
ber he had seen Pompeius, who held out no hope of maintaining peace, 
in as much as Hirtius, Caesar’s most intimate friend, had been in the 
neighbourhood but had not called upon him. On 25 December Cicero 
travelled with him from Lavernium to Formiae, and there spent the 
whole afternoon discussing the situation with him. He says on the 26th:5 
‘As far as I could gather from the long and exhaustive discourses of 

' Fam. viii. 14. ? Att. vi. 8. 3 Ibid. vii. 3, 5, 6, 7. 

+ Ibid. 4. 5 Ibid. 8. 
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Pompeius, he has not even the wish for peace . . .. He feels confident in his 
own and the state’s resources. . . . In short, he appeared to me not 
merely not to desire the peace you talk of but even to fear it... . However, 
he is, I think, somewhat shaken in his idea of abandoning the City because 
of the bad impression it would make.’ (Here we may conclude that 
Pompeius has been discussing matters of strategy and watching Cicero’s 
reactions. Cicero, an imperator himself, is flattered; but the suggestion to 
him is just academic, he simply does not realize its significance.) Writing 
again the next day,’ and attempting to analyse the situation, he says 
‘seeing finally that if war is once begun we must either defend the City or 
abandon it and try to cut him off from supplies and other resources .. .’, 
clearly quoting Pompeius but not really taking it in. By 17 January he 
is talking of ‘the insane decision’ to leave Rome,’ and goes on, ‘What 
plan our Gnaeus has adopted or is adopting I don’t know... . If he 
makes a stand in Italy, we shall all be together: if he abandons it, I shall 
have to reconsider the matter.’ Again on the 19th he writes,3 ‘What do 
you think of Pompeius’ plan? I mean in abandoning the City, for I am 
at a loss to explain it... .’ Again on the 22nd:* ‘If he stays in Italy, I am 
afraid he cannot have a dependable army. ... Such a want of all plans! 
[How wrong of Cicero!] So utterly opposed to my advice!’ And on the 
23rd: ‘Could anything be worse than such a flight? ... I have no idea 
what he is contemplating at the moment, though I never cease asking 
again and again by letter. ... The men he is enlisting are reluctant to 
serve and averse to fighting.’> On the 23rd L. Caesar brought to Pom- 
peius Caesar’s proposal that all troops in Italy should be disbanded, that 
Pompeius should withdraw to Spain, and that an immediate interview 
should be arranged.® Cicero writes, ‘. . . I met the consuls and many 
members of the Senate. All were anxious that Caesar should stand by 
his offer... . Even Cato himself now prefers slavery to fighting.’ Only 
Pompeius, unfortunately—with Labienus’ support—could keep his 
head when all about him were losing theirs. It was his war, he alone 
knew that his plans were perfect and that he could not lose—if he held to 
them. By 27 February, sixteen days before Pompeius left Brundisium, 
Cicero has at last realized what his plans in fact meant. In Aft. viii. 11 
he writes, ‘Nor did he abandon the City because he was unable to 
protect it, or Italy because he was driven from it; but his idea from the 
first was to stir up every land and sea, to rouse foreign princes, to bring 
barbarous tribes against Italy, to collect the most formidable armies 
? Att. vii. 9. ? Ibid. 1o. 3 Tbid. 11. 


* Ibid. 12. 5 Ibid. 13 a. 
® Ibid. 13 6, Fam. xvi. 12; Caes. B.C. i. 8 f. 
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possible. For some time past a kind of royalty like Sulla’s has been 
the object in view.’ (This is not quite fair—Pompeius’ own words, 
‘Sulla potuit: ego non potero?' were meant in a military sense.) On 
17 March? he writes, ‘Our leaders will think themselves entitled to 
starve to death the holiest of parents, their country. And this fear is not 
with me a matter of conjecture. I have heard their actual words. The 
whole object of collecting this fleet from Alexandria, Colchis, Tyre and 
Sidon, Aradus, Cyprus, Pamphylia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, 
Lesbos, Smyrna, Miletus, and Cos is to intercept the supplies of Italy 
and blockade the corn-growing provinces.’ This is not mere rhetoric; 
it compares closely enough with the list given by the less voluble 
Caesar : ‘After a whole year’s respite for organizing his forces Pompeius 
had collected a great fleet from Asia and the Cyclades, Corcyra, Athens, 
Pontus, Bithynia, Syria, Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Egypt.’ ‘This disgrace- 
ful measure’, Cicero proceeds, referring to the abandonment of Italy,* 
‘our friend Gnaeus has contemplated for two years past: for so long has 
his mind been set on playing the Sulla.’ (This sounds probable: it might 
well take two years to organize so large an operation.) By this time 
M. Tullius is an authority on Pompeius’ strategy. In April Caelius 
Rufus writes to him’ begging him to do nothing rash, and adds, ‘At 
least wait until it is known how we get on in the Spanish provinces, 
which, I have to tell you, will be ours as soon as Caesar arrives. What 
hope your people can have when the Spains are lost, I do not know.’ 
But on 2 May?® Cicero says, ‘Besides, observe that the decision . . . does 
not depend on Spain, unless you really think that Pompeius will throw 
down his arms if that is lost. On the contrary, his view is entirely that of 
Themistokles: he holds that the master of the sea must inevitably be 
master of the Empire, Accordingly his object has never been to hold 
Spain for its own sake; the equipment of a fleet has always been his first 
care. He will take to the sea, therefore, as soon as the season permits, with 
an enormous fleet, and will approach the shores of Italy. And what then 
will be our position who remain there doing nothing? It will be im- 
possible for us to remain neutral any longer.’ (That is what really 
worried Cicero.) 

Enough has been said perhaps to demonstrate : 

(1) the rather obvious fact that Pompeius’ decision to fight was the 

logical result of his strategic ‘build-up’ ; 
(2) that naval power—predominance in the battle of the Mediter- 
ranean, as we might say—was its corner-stone; 
’ Cic. Att. ix. 10. ? Ibid. 9. 3 B.C. iii. 3. 
* Att. ix. 10. 5 Fam. viii. 16. ® Att. x. 8. 
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(3) that carefully thought out plans, naval, military, and political, had 
been made for its application; 

(4) Pompeius’ firm personal confidence in the ultimate success of his 
plans, though he recognized, while everyone else feared, Caesar’s 
preparedness and efficiency ; 

(5) the consequent deduction that it was this, more than any other 
single factor, that precipitated the Civil War. 

Only the epilogue remains. Pompeius may have hoped to hold the 
bridgehead of Brundisium, had it not been for Domitius’ insubordina- 
tion or incompetence; but even that seems doubtful. His evacuation of 
the town and the withdrawal of his H.Q. to the Greek coast was clearly 
premeditated and very skilfully accomplished. 

The loss first of Sicily and then of the Spains must have been a severe 
disappointment, but those countries, like Italy, were space to be conceded, 
as Cicero, no strategist himself, but naturally quick to read another’s 
mind, had foreseen. The plan remained valid and Pompeius confident. 
We have Caesar’s authority for the fact that his attempt to beleaguer 
Pompeius’ army at Dyrrhachium was a counsel more or less of despera- 
tion. The result was that Pompeius, as Caesar tells us, had the ‘match 
point’ in his hands, but missed the tactical opportunity and threw it 
away. So far, nevertheless, Pompeius’ conduct of affairs shows no notice- 
able deterioration. His troops fought well at Dyrrhachium, and we can- 
not but admire the fortitude with which he bore what must have been 
an enormous personal burden, apart from the arrogance and factiousness 
of his entourage. After the engagement at Dyrrhachium, though he had 
not administered the coup de grace, his plan appeared to have trium- 
phantly succeeded. Caesar was to all intents and purposes beaten. 
Pompeius was right to follow Caesar’s retreat in force, right not to 
attempt a return to Italy. His strength still lay in the essence of his 
plan: Caesar was too dangerous a tiger to be left at large in Greece. 
Pompeius knew very well how he should have been hunted down; but 
on the day of Pharsalus his nervous system probably paid the penalty 
for forty years of constant strain and responsibility. Against his own 
judgement he yielded to the clamour of others and presented Caesar 
with what seems to have been his only possible chance of survival. Then 
when everything was at stake he appears to have cracked up, as we say, 
lost control upon the battlefield, and suffered shameful and total defeat. 
He had gambled, against his custom, and lost everything to a greater 
gambler and a more brilliant tactician. Caesar was a few years younger; 
and four years later Caesar too, it seems, had ‘had it’, The Ides of 
March were perhaps the more sensational: Pompeius’ peripeteia was 
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more pathetic and more truly tragic. He is best left with Cicero’s 
rather curious epitaph: ‘De Pompei exitu mihi dubium nunquam fuit. 
tanta enim desperatio rerum eius omnium regum et populorum animos 
occuparat ut quocunque uenisset hoc putarem futurum. non possum 
eius casum non dolere; hominem enim integrum et castum et grauem 
cognoui.’ 
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OVIDIAN COMMEMORATION 


N International Congress of Ovidian Studies was held at Sulmona on 
20-24 May 1958, in celebration of the bimillenary of Ovid’s birth. 
The Congress was organized by Professor Ettore Paratore with a Com- 
mittee under the presidency of Signor Serafino Speranza, who received 
the Congressisti at the station at Sulmona on their arrival on the evening of 
Monday, 19 May. The official proceedings were inaugurated on Tues- 
day morning by speeches of welcome from the Mayor, the President of 
the Committee, and Professor Paratore in the Teatro Comunale which 
was crowded with the town’s population in their eagerness to view the 
Ovidians. The first papers were read that afternoon, beginning at four 
p.m., and throughout the week two sessions were held concurrently in 
the Museo Civico, a part of the Annunziata Palace, now used mainly as 
a hospital, adjoining the Chiesa della Santissima Annunziata. The 
Museum, which contains many fine Roman inscriptions and remini- 
scences of Ovid, remained open to the public, but the proceedings 
were relatively undisturbed except for interruptions during Professor 
Herescu’s reflections on ‘Ovidius paene poeta Getes’ by Communist loud- 
speakers which were finally silenced, and by a team of bell-ringers who 
proved implacable. 

The countries represented by the Congressisti included Belgium, Eng- 
land and Ireland, France, “ermany, Holland, Italy, Poland, Rumania, 
and America. The main languages used were Italian, French, and Latin, 
with a few papers in German, and the following three in English: 


“The Originality of Ovid’, by A. G. Lee, Cambridge; 

‘On Imitation in Ovid’s Ibis and the emus ascribed to him’, by 
J. A. Richmond, Dublin; 

‘Some Reminiscences of Ovid in Latin Lanecetet? , by E. Thomas, 
Cardiff. 


Numerous aspects of Ovidian study were treated with surprisingly little 
repetition or coincidence. The official programme was ended on Friday 
evening by Professor Paratore, and the appreciation of the Congressisti 
of the great kindness shown to them by the Committee and the local 
inhabitants was expressed by Professor Enk. 

Sulmona is an attractive town in the Abruzzi province, situated in a 
lush plain surrounded by high, bleak mountain-ranges. A curious blend 
of ancient and modern is apparent in the town itself, architecturally and 
in its social organization—Renaissance churches, a medieval aqueduct 
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and triumphal arch in the centre, wide avenues and well-planned gar- 
dens on the outskirts. Farming families spend the day in the country- 
side, whose economy is based on the cultivation of wheat, vines, and 
some olives; mules with panniers, women with baskets of provisions on 
their heads, Paelignian peasants, and not afew beggars, crowd the narrow 
streets beside the contemporary element in the population. The town 
itself is prosperous and well-supplied with shops displaying the product 
of the native industry, confetti, which is a kind of sugared almond and 
appears in a variety of guises, representing the flora of the region; it is 
prominent in all festivities and public events, weddings, elections, and 
operatic performances, as gifts to singers and the conductor of the 
orchestra. Craftsmen of every kind carry on their trade in the streets 
and squares, where the unceasing activity was heightened during the 
week of the Congress by electioneering, a bicycle race, and lively pro- 
ductions of La Traviata and I Trovatore. Yet interest was not diverted 
from the Congressisti, who attracted much embarrassing attention from 
inquisitive school-children wearing black tunics and carrying huge 
loculi. The town’s association with Ovid is perpetuated in the municipal 
motto, SVLMO MIHI PATRIA EST, and in some fine statues of the poet. 

The main link between the Ovidians and the townsfolk was Sulmona’s 
Don Camillo, a veritable factotum, who sold opera tickets at a pave- 
ment trattoria, supervised the dispensing of Corfinio’s famous wine at 
the Cathedral, and was the genius of the two excellent excursions. The 
first, under the guidance of Professor Valerio Cianfarani, director of the 
Abruzzi archaeological operations, was to Corfinio, seven miles from 
Sulmona, and to the excavations on the Morrone range. At Corfinio the 
focal point is the eleventh-century Basilica San Pelino, with a small 
museum as repository of the main finds in the area, while the main fea- 
ture of the zona archeologica, some little distance from Corfinio, is the 
substantial remains of a temple of the Sullan epoch, comparable with 
that at Palestrina, though smaller. It is associated with native Paelignian 
cults of which there are other traces in the plain, and the two levels of 
the original building are preserved. A little lower down the slope are 
the ruins of a villa erroneously reputed to have belonged to Ovid’s 
family. High up the mountain-side is a hermitage, home of a Saint 
Peter who founded the order of Celestine monks, and rebuilt after de- 
struction during the war; connected with it is the Monastery of Mount 
Morrone in the valley, now a prison. The slopes of the Morrone afford 
a magnificent view of the plain and the Abruzzi mountains which the 
Congressisti were fortunate in seeing both when the sun was high and 
at twilight. 
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The second excursion, lasting a whole day, was to the Abruzzi National 
Park, a splendid reserve in the heart of the Apennines. The way lay 
through incredibly lovely scenery and amazing mountain villages, hewn 
out of the rock, and bordering on the Cinquemiglia plateau, a famous 
skiing resort. The ascent from here to Roccaraso and Pescocostanzo, with 
its fourteenth-century basilica and native crafts of lace-making and gold 
and silver filigree work, gave virtual aerial views of the plain, overlooked 
by the Gran Sasso range, before the descent to the level of a large arti- 
ficial lake, surrounded by vast pinewoods, and eventually to the Abruzzi 
National Park Museum and the tiny zoo in the little town of Pescasseroli. 
A short walk to the town ended in a visit to a children’s home, where the 
Monsignor had evoked a small choir of young girls who, with charming 
simplicity, sang unaccompanied and unrehearsed folk-songs. The return 
journey was even more impressive, through the highest ranges, where 
the snow lay on the roadside, to the beautiful lake and precipitous village 
of Scanno with its traditional costumes. The road continued along the 
narrow gorges of the Sagittario valley, often tunnelling into the native 
travertine. Here the Abruzzi peasant’s way of life was particularly in 
evidence: poor barren terrain, primitive villages, sombrely dressed 
women bearing large bundles on their heads with ancestral dignity, 
fodder carried home by diminutive mules or by the farmer’s family and 
stacked outside the poor cottages, and an occasional team of two white 
oxen drawing an ancient plough; some olives, everywhere well-tended 
vines wedded to elms, and no ground left uncultivated. Life has not 
changed much in two thousand years, and it is in the countryside that 
the true ingenium of Ovid’s native region is manifest more than in the 
town with its somewhat artificial fostering of his cult. 

It was with great regret and with sincere gratitude to their host that 
the Congressisti left Sulmona and the ager Sulmonensis on the morning 
of Whit Sunday. 

T. 
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IN DIEM NATALEM OVIDI 


Naso magister erat teneri facundus Amoris, 
idem sed potior Naso magister erat. 
nam quaecunque suis mutarunt numina formis 
monstraruntque altas ire per astra uias 
edocuit remanere tamen candore perenni 
esseque sub facie pristina membra noua. 
cuncta fluunt, at certa uiget constantia rerum 
aucta quibus magico carmine uita semel, 
atque etiam meliore nitent perfusa decore 
quae tetigit facili callida Musa manu. 
sic flentem Nioben semper mirabitur orbis 
quique dolor fuerat nunc erit almus honor, 
magnanimus Phaethon sic non iam uilia terret 
pectora, sed mentes sursum animosque uocat. 
quin ipsa exemplo est nobis, diuine poeta, 
sors tua flebiliter quam canis usque dolens. 
reddere non potuit tibi blanda querela penates, 
non unquam iratos conciliare deos, 
at tu redditus es caelo nomenque cluebit 
iuxta Maeoniden sospite laude recens. 
felix cui uitae large fortuna rependit 
damna, deditque iterum uiuere post obitum. 
rite igitur tibi natales bis mille peractos 
grato prosequitur pectore posteritas. 
uiue uale aeternum, crescat tibi gloria pollens 
neu desint unquam qui tua uerba legant. 


J. M. BOROVSKI 
University of Leningrad 
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A VISIT TO VIRGIL’S COUNTRY 
By A. J. GOssAGE | 


HERE are two regions of Italy which might properly be called 

‘Virgil’s Country’. One is Mantua and its neighbourhood, where 
the poet spent his early days on his father’s farm and witnessed the tur- 
moils and miseries of the civil wars that ensued on the death of Julius 
Caesar; the other is the Naples area, where, after settling early in the 
thirties B.c. on an estate at Pausilypon, Virgil spent most of the rest of 
his life in comparative freedom from anxiety. The Eclogues describe 
the experiences of his younger days and his emotional and spiritual 
reactions to the great upheavals of the late forties B.c., while the 
Georgics were completed in ‘ignoble ease’ on the cliffs overlooking the 
Bay of Naples from the north. It was here, too, that the Aeneid was 
composed. The poet carried with him from the district of his birth 
vivid impressions which contributed much to his peculiar artistic out- 
look and which remained indelibly with him to the end of his life; but 
it was at Pausilypon that his art and thought reached the peak of 
maturity. 

For those who are interested in the formative elements of a poet’s 
life and work little can be more instructive than a study of the actual 
places where he lived, especially when they are intimately connected 
with the content of his work, as places near Naples are with the central. 
part of the Aeneid. It is with the main purpose of studying the work of 
Virgil in its actual setting that the Vergilian Society of America has 
organized a series of courses for Classics teachers, held at the Villa 
Vergiliana in Cumae. The present writer was privileged to attend one 
of these courses during the summer of 1957.! 

When Virgil first settled at Pausilypon the whole neighbourhood was 
alive with military preparations, as Octavian and his followers were 
first contending against Sextus Pompeius and then making ready for the 
eventual conflict with Antony. Misenum was being transformed into 
an efficient naval arsenal; new ships, built on Lake Avernus, were trans- 
ported to the harbour along a canal cut specially for this purpose. 
Underground ammunition-chambers, guard-posts, and reservoirs were 
built, and tunnels were excavated to provide secret communication 
between points of strategic importance in the district—and even below 


? The course was ably directed by Father Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., Ph.D. 
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the acropolis of Cumae itself. From the top of the Misenum promon- 
tory one can look down and appreciate the systematic strategy of the 
whole area. The chief engineer in charge of these operations was 
Cocceius, whose skill and efficiency one cannot fail to admire on seeing 
the remains of his works. Virgil’s ignobilis oti has even more point when 
one considers the contrast between his own professed withdrawal from 
the world of action and the energetic preparations which he knew were 
taking place a few miles away. To these preparations perhaps something 
is owed by his description, in Aeneid iv, of how the Trojans built their 
fleet in readiness for sailing from Carthage. Opere omnis semita feruet: 
he had felt the atmosphere himself. 

Such matters, however, may be accounted superficial in comparison 
with the great poetical transformation of Cumae and Lake Avernus— 
and even of Misenum—in the sixth Aeneid. Virgil must have known 
this locality well, and his creative imagination enabled him to look 
beyond the immediate preparations for war far into the past, and to feel 
the mystical charm of places intimately connected in legend with the 
spirit-world. The modern road from Naples to Rome now passes the 
eastern side of Avernus, and it is no longer the place that birds avoid; 
but the still water in the old volcanic crater and the trees that cover the 
hill sloping down to the lake on its northern side still give an impressive 
picture, especially in the early morning light and in the evening when 
the moon is rising. 

Cumae itself has kept something of its former mystery. It was tradi- 
tionally the oldest Greek settlement in Italy, and in legend it became 
associated with the first Italian landing of Aeneas. Virgil, like his own 
hero, was an exile from his native land. He had not, it is true, had to 
undergo the physical hardships of Aeneas, but his sensitive spirit keenly 
felt the upheavals of the civil war, and from his own experience he knew 
what is meant by exile. It was near Cumae that he himself found re- 
integration as a person and as a poet, and it is for that reason that the 
spiritual transformation and re-integration of Aeneas, in Aeneid vi, 
being associated with the same locality, are so completely convincing. 
In Aeneas Virgil relives his own experience. 

From the top of the Cumae acropolis, where there are remains of 
a temple of Apollo, one can look northward along the fine curve of the 
‘Euboean shore’ as far as Gaeta, the promontory named after Aeneas’ 
nurse. Below the acropolis is the Sibyl’s grotto, a complex subter- 
ranean structure with suggestive triple divisions and subdivisions of 
chambers. Was this where the Sibyl gave her inspired prophecies? If 
so, Virgil has deliberately exaggerated his description of the ‘huge cave’, 
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with its ‘hundred approaches and hundred mouths’, to heighten the 
majesty and awe of the place and make it a suitable starting-point for 
the descent to Avernus and the underworld. 

Near Naples is a venerated spot, which many lovers of Virgil have 
visited through the centuries, and where poets, from Statius to Leo- 
pardi, have paid their homage. Scholars do not agree that the colum- 
barium pointed out here is Virgil’s tomb, but the tradition has persisted, 
and the actual tomb itself cannot, in any case, be far away from the 
entrance to the ancient tunnel under Posillipo. 

While devoting special attention to those local antiquities which are 
closely connected with Virgil, the organizers of the American School 
have not forgotten the numerous other features of interest to classicists 
in the Naples area. Baiae, Misenum, Pozzuoli, and Capri are visited for 
the sake of their important Roman remains, and the course includes a 
special study of those cities which suffered most from the great eruption 
of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabiae, not only 
on the actual sites but also in the Naples museum, where very many 
works of art, household objects, and other things of great interest, re- 
covered from the sites, have been brought together in one of the finest 
and richest collections in the world. 

At Baiae are ruins of terraces where rich Romans once had their 
maritime villas; but the spirit of Roman Baiae is no longer there— 
perhaps it should rather be sought elsewhere, in Naples or Capri. At 
Solfatara one is reminded, on seeing the bubbling lava, that this whole 
district north of Naples is highly volcanic, and that the Phlegraean 
Fields are more than a myth. In the amphitheatre at Pozzuoli one can 
marvel at the moral values of a people who sought their pleasures in 
gladiatorial shows and the slaughter of wild beasts; the letters of Pliny 
come vividly to life as one passes through the ruined streets that lie 
under the menace of Vesuvius; and at many noisy street-corners in this 
part of Italy the shades of Encolpius and his companions seem to 
beckon attendance at dinner in Trimalchio’s luxurious establishment, 
which was never far from Naples.' One can easily understand, from 
scenes such as these, what life was like in a southern Italian town at the 
beginning of the Christian era. In addition, one can appreciate more 
closely the spirit of many of the poems in the Silvae of Statius, who was 
himself a native of Naples and was influenced both by the social and 
intellectual atmosphere of the region and by the poetry of Virgil, whom 
he held in the highest esteem. 


! The mention of a praedium Cumanum in Petronius, Satyricon, 53. 2, is not 
a sure proof that Trimalchio’s residence was imagined to be at Cumae. 
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Greece & Rome Vol. VI, No. z 


(a) Misenum: inner (/eft) and outer harbours, seen from the pro- 
montory; Cumae acropolis is visible on the right, beyond the first line 
of hills 


(b) Cumae: the Sibyl’s grotto 
(c) Lake Avernus, with the Bay of Baiae in the distance 
Photographs (b) and (c) by courtesy of Angelo Conte, Pozzuoli 
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Greece & Rome Vol. VI, No. r 
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(a) Misenum promontory, seen from the neck of land that 
now separates the inner and outer harbours 
(b) The ‘Euboean shore’, seen from the acropolis at Cumae; 
in the distance, the promontory of Gaeta 
(c) Li Galli, the small islands that were the legendary home 
of the Sirens 
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Another feature of the course is a visit to Paestum, with its three fine 
Greek temples and the fascinating treasures of the local museum.' The 
route chosen for the return drive from Paestum is the road which follows 
the coast from Salerno to Amalfi and Positano and then turns inland to 
cut off the promontory of Sorrento. From this road, high on the cliffs 
overlooking the sea, with its magnificent views, one looks down on 
li Galli, the small islands reputed long ago to be the home of the 
Sirens. ... But these places are too well known to need more than a 
brief mention. 

After enjoying the gréat variety of interests, both Greek and Roman, 
which fill this part of Italy, one comes back to Lake Avernus and 
Cumae, from the noise of gaiety to a quieter and more contemplative 
scene; and the feeling firmly remains, especially for lovers of Virgil, that 
this is above all Virgil’s country, the home of pietas. 


! The excavations in progress at Paestum, under the direction of Professor 
A. Sestieri, were an added interest in 1957. 


THE DYSKOLOS OF MENANDER: A CORRECTION 


WE have been asked by Miss P. J. Photiades to make it clear that the photo- 
graphs illustrating her article, ‘Pan’s Prologue to the Dyskolos of Menander’ 
(Greece & Rome, v [1958], 108 ff.), were not provided by her, as the captions 
suggested, but by Dr. Martin Bodmer, the owner of the Dyskolos papyrus. 
We are glad to acknowledge Dr. Bodmer’s courtesy in allowing these photo- 
graphs to be published with the article. 
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AESTHETIC VALUES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
LATIN CLASS 


By BESSIE HENRY 


ATIN begins, as we all know, with roses for sailors and Principal 
a Parts; necessary items, not readily associated with Td KaAdv. It is 
true that when people give us the reasons why the classics should still be 
studied in schools one always finds the argument that the varied richness 
of Greek Literature, and the few but incomparable masterpieces in 
Latin, should be made accessible to the educated European. The child 
should be given the key to this treasure-house, which he may turn if he 
chooses after a glimpse of the treasure within. If one points out that the 
key offered to the young treasure-seeker (who by that time has usually 
seen plenty of more alluring treasure elsewhere) appears rather rusty and 
unhandy, the answer is given—not unsympathetically—that no genuine 
treasure is to be won without an effort. This axiom is so manifestly true 
that it silences protest. 

Everyone who loves the classics knows that the treasure-house meta- 
phor is a valid one; but it has begun to carry the implication that the 
beauty of Latin lies wholly on the inside of a locked door, which cannot 
even be approached during the first two or three years of study. This is 
not true, and it leads us into a position aesthetically absurd and disas- 
trous for our teaching. 

The Greekless and Latinless are told that they cannot appreciate 
classical literature because the best authors are untranslatable. The ideas 
of Aeschylus and Horace remain in translation, but their unidle beauty 
is lost because it depends on the words in which their thought took shape. 
The words themselves, in fact, are beautiful. Greek and Latin are 
languages of exceptional flexibility and expressiveness; their unrivalled 
power of precise logical exposition has been praised so often that we may 
forget their immediacy and emotional directness. They are highly ono- 
matopoeic, the languages of peoples whose temperament was passionate, 
whose intelligence was swift and volatile, whose appreciation of rhythm 
and form was extremely sensitive. Greek and Latin are both languages 
of great sensuous beauty; if this were not so, Sophokles and Virgil might 
have been men of rare spiritual insight, and written much of value, but 
they would not be counted among the great artists of mankind. 

An analogy with music and painting may indicate the relevance of 
these considerations to the teaching of Latin. No art teacher, I imagine, 
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would maintain that colour and line are in themselves ugly or negative 
things which Goya and Titian somehow manipulated to produce things 
that are beautiful. No teacher of music supposes that Beethoven is 
beautiful though chords and melodies are not. Even among teachers of 
English one does not meet the belief that Shakespeare wrote beautiful 
poetry in an ugly language. In these subjects aesthetic value is not sup- 
posed to reside only in the masterpieces ultimately revealed to the 
specialist. Shakespeare, Goya, Beethoven, are more beautiful than 
Hiawatha, ‘The Laughing Cavalier’, the ‘Nutcracker’ Suite; but nobody 
denies that children ought to be allowed to enjoy the second group of 
works so that later they may enjoy the masterpieces. Few people deny 
that the child must also have the opportunity to use for himself the 
materials used by the masters; to look and listen is not enough. He must 
learn to love colour and form by handling paint and clay; to love tone 
and rhythm by playing an instrument (usually his own voice); to love 
English words by trying to make them express his own thoughts and 
feelings, or by interpreting those of a dramatist. When teachers en- 
courage their pupils to do these things they do not imagine they are 
training whole classes of future painters, musicians, or writers. The 
artist cannot create a masterpiece without love of the materials; and 
without something of this love no one can appreciate a masterpiece, 
either. The ‘creative activities’ of school may have immediate psycho- 
logical value, but their long-term effect is (and is meant to be) the train- 
ing of aesthetic appreciation. If the child has experienced in school the 
delight of instrumental sound and the feeling of paint, there is some hope 
that later he may listen to Bach and look at Velasquez, even if he becomes 
a bank manager or an engineer. But no one seems to hope that our bank 
managers might want to read Propertius. 

The reason for this sad discrepancy is not, I think, the inherent diffi- 
culty of the Latin language for English people. If the idiom of Propertius 
is difficult, so is that of Schénberg or of Byzantine mosaic; yet some 
non-specialists will go to great trouble and expense to understand them. 
They do so because they already know that there is real enjoyment to be 
found in music and the visual arts. If they had ever experienced com- 
parable delight in Latin they would take the same trouble to extend their 
knowledge of its literature. 

To make real aesthetic pleasure possible for children is, of course, 
much more difficult than it sounds, One teacher comments too much, . 
another too little, one offers the wrong things, another the right things at 
the wrong time, one has too many enthusiasms, another no perceptible 
enthusiasm at all—and so on. The training of aesthetic appreciation in 
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Latin is certainly no easier than in art or music; and the most obvious 
danger is that one may begin to slur over the real difficulties of syntax 
and relax the discipline of accuracy in accidence. This danger has 
become almost an obsession with many teachers, who nevertheless feel 
uneasy when they remember that their subject is Litterae Humaniores, 
and so throw in lessons on ‘background’ to enliven matters. This may 
be a desirable thing, but it has no connexion with the theme of this 
article. The same may be said of gymnastic feats with doors and 
windows. 

Successful teachers of art and music (and these subjects are in general 
so much better taught than Latin is that we must find humility enough 
to learn from them) certainly do not gloss over technical difficulties and 
encourage children to believe that good work is easy. Love for the 
materials of any art forbids such an attitude; the honest practitioner has 
to struggle to find out what the material in its own nature will and will 
not do. The more sincerely a child loves melody and rhythm, the harder 
he practises scales; he regards it as a sin to omit the difficult and easily 
ignored note for the little finger of the left hand, if (and only if) he really 
cares about the sonata he is learning. Similarly a child who has once felt 
a love for Latin words really minds about the correct forms of the 
genitive plural; he feels, obscurely, that the idiosyncrasies of these in- 
tractable words are an essential part of them and must be respected. 
Otherwise there is no reason why he should not write militium and itine- 
rorum, except to avoid detention or to appease the irrational malignities 
presiding over the G.C.E. These are the motives most of us exploit, 
most of the time, because life is short and full of troubles; but it is 
clear that they will never impel any bank manager to read Propertius. It 
is true that occasionally some pupil contrives to discover the beauty of 
Latin despite his teacher’s obstruction; these are the quiet ones who 
astonish us in the Sixth by writing genuine Latin prose and reading 
Virgil ‘extra’. No argument can be adduced from these heaven-gifted 
spirits, except that when they meet amazement in their fellows we may 
be sure that their encounter with ‘Romanitas’ is none of our doing. 

For if we are teaching them properly, they should nearly all be en- 
countering ‘Romanitas’. This is by no means an impossible aspiration. 
Anyone who has seen a first-term class of boys lick their lips over the 
splendid iraprecation ‘O abominandissime, sceleratissime, bustirape, 
furcifer, carnifex . . .’ in the perennial fabula derived from Rouse, knows 
that for them Latin is indeed a living tongue of great sensuous imme- 
diacy. I have seen a Fourth Form girl of no great academic ability 
weeping spontaneous and underided tears for Lesbia’s sparrow, while 
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a chill swept over the whole class at ‘qui nuntc it. ..’. Names like Cas- 
sandra, Drusilla, Urgulanilla (the last does not seem to arouse in the 
child the Searle-complex it touches in me) can give so much pleasure 
that the colourless Janet or Ann of everyday life falls into disuse. Some of 
this is due to novelty and may even be called affectation; but more often 
there is a genuine aesthetic experience of a simple kind. The joy in 
words, for their sound, is the beginning. 

Even this cannot be transmitted unless the teacher’s own pronuncia- 
tion is vigorous and expressive. No child can believe in a foreign lan- 
guage that sounds like halting English; and the debatable points of 
pronunciation are so few that they give us no excuse for ignoring what is 
certainly known. Pure vowels, of correct quantity, distinct double con- 
sonants, and an intonation generally similar to that of Italian, can be 
acquired with very little practice. It is not enough for the teacher to love 
Latin in the modest recesses of his heart, and mumble it apologetically 
before the class; he must let his pupils feel that he loves it, by making his 
voice an instrument for its sonority. There are times when all he (or the 
class) is fit for is a passage of Virgil or Ennius or Cicero or St. Augustine, 
just as the music class may need to stop harmony exercises and listen to 
Mozart. If at such a moment the teacher can produce the right passage 
(which need never be translated or discussed or even understood beyond 
the barest outline) and read it well, he has done a great deal. It is impor- 
tant too that he should pronounce the Latin of exercises and drills 
with equal conviction; if he uses a Sunday-best pronunciation for Cicero 
and Virgil the case is naturally lost at once. 

There is a need also for reading matter simpler than the classical 
authors, for the Latin equivalent of Hiawatha, in fact; and the search is 
not so hopeless as one thinks at first. There are many short passages 
from classical texts which contain no subjunctives; and medieval litera- 
ture offers abundant material. Tlie famous verse ‘O Roma nobilis’ can 
be read in the first term; it has immediate rhythmic and alliterative 
appeal, and conveys better than half a dozen history lessons the fascina- 
tion of the blood-stained imperial city for the peoples of the West. 
There are many other simple short poems of equal literary value, and 
there are verses by modern writers, in good Latin, which can provide 
entertainment and pleasure. Speeches, mottoes, inscriptions, anecdotes, 
anything will do if it is good of its kind. There are anthologies enough; 
but every teacher needs to compile his own, and to give his classes as 
much of it as they will take. 

To read with enjoyment belongs to the ‘appreciative’ side of aesthetic. 
training; the ‘creative’ side is the speaking or writing of Latin by the 
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child himself. In written work the sense of achievement is soon de- 
stroyed by low marks and interminable corrections, if mistakes are not 
eradicated in advance by oral practice. The linguist often finds it hard 
to realize how many difficulties face most children in the translation of 
a simple sentence; the effort is comparable to that experienced by most 
linguists in drawing a simple group of objects. Both attempts can be 
barren of all satisfaction; and both can become creative experiences if 
the teacher approaches them rightly. The words, or objects, must have 
some significance or interest or charm in themselves; there must be some 
challenge to the pupil’s ability, but no overpowering technical difficulty; 
and there must be scope for individual expression, and appreciation of it 
when it appears. In the earliest stages, the child can learn, from seeing 
the teacher approach translation, that no precise synonyms exist and 
that even where there is no significant distinction of meaning one word 
may sound much better than another. He should realize that Latin 
word-order is not arbitrary, but completely natural to the language, and 
determined as much by feeling as by sense. The teacher can show 
that even in the simplest sentences there can be shapeliness as well as 
accuracy, and that this shapeliness in a child’s work really gives him 
pleasure. Similarly a clumsy sentence hurts him, because it is an offence 
against the nature of the language. A child can quickly learn that a bar- 
barism has to be condemned, simply because it is not Latin; just as G 
sharp cannot occur in the scale of D major. 

Apart from translation, the writing of Latin can include summaries, 
or compendia, of passages read in class—a useful exercise, from the 
second term onwards, as it does not present pitfalls for the mediocre, 
but does allow scope for the more ambitious. After the second year it 
may be safe to allow good pupils an entirely free composition occasion- 
ally; letters, book reviews, short stories, descriptions of public events, 
even verse. If children like this at all, they usually like it very much 
and do it well; if not, it is obviously wrong for them and they must be 
allowed to refuse. Sometimes a more timid or apathetic child will join 
in the writing or acting of a play; occasionally this group-work produces 
results memorable for originality and vigour. 

The purpose of all these activities, which are much more exhausting 
for the teacher than following a textbook, is not to produce a generation 
of bank managers whose week-ends shall be devoted to Propertius. But 
non-specialists, even if well taught, do not often give much attention to 
Baroque sculpture or to Palestrina; they do, in large numbers, enjoy the 
symphony concert or exhibition of established works, and regard the 
specialist with distant but sympathetic respect. A similar state of mind 
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with regard to Latin is rare. If it existed, it would lead the ex-grammar 
school pupil to read Handford’s Caesar and Helen Waddell’s Medieval 
Latin Lyrics with one eye on the original, to welcome instead of shunning 
the Latin inscriptions in our cathedrals, and to seek out performances of 
classical plays in the original—enterprises which now tend to encounter 
marvelling ridicule. I have met a teacher in an infants’ school who goes 
to evening classes in Latin: ‘the others are working for an exam., but I 
didn’t want to miss the chance of reading some more Cicero.’ In music 
and painting, instances of such an attitude are too frequent to be worth 
mentioning; they ought not to be rare in Latin, in a country which for 
centuries founded its educational system on the classics. If they are rare, 
the fault can only be ours; for those who have once responded to the 
beauty of the ancient languages do not forget the experience, and they 
know that the pearls from that inexhaustible treasure-house are no sham. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN LATIN VERSE 


READERS may be interested to hear that an anthology of Latin verse in Horatian 
vein by modern writers is in the process of being compiled. The editor has 
made a substantial collection of varied pieces by personal persuasion, and now 
extends a general invitation to anyone who may be interested to contribute 
further Latin odes to the anthology. He writes: ‘Female “Flaccuses” would be 
particularly welcomed! Free-style fantasias will be just as acceptable as transla- 
tions from some English original—perhaps even more so if they give the 
composer wider scope for his invention and enable him or her to deal with 
contemporary subjects. Any metres of the Odes or Epodes will serve, of course, 
but we do need far more Iambics (as in Epode ii) and odes couched in Horace’s 
rarer metres (e.g. greater Sapphic, pes Ionicus, etc.). Lesser Sapphic and Alcaic 
have been rather overdone. Contributions need not be serious, although there 
will be no objection at all to religious or other reflective or philosophical 
moods.’ 

Contributions to this anthology should be sent to the editor, Mr. D. Verne, 
63 Temple Row, Birmingham 2. 
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MILTONIC LIGHT ON PROFESSOR DENYS 
PAGE’S HOMERIC THEORY 


By DOUGLAS YOUNG 


N his sprightly volume The Homenc Odyssey (Clarendon Press, 

Oxford, 1955; originally the Mary Flexner Lectures at Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania), Professor Denys Page favoured the public with 
what he terms (p. 149) a few points of interest from his notes on the 
vocabularies of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Listing words and phrases 
found in the Jiad but rarely or never in the Odyssey, and vice versa, he 
concludes (p. 157) ‘that the two poems were composed and transmitted 
in separate regions of Hellas’. 

If Professor Page’s statistical presuppositions and inferences be valid 
for the Homeric poems, they should apply with equal force to com- 
parable bodies of verse. Accordingly, it seemed worth while to investi- 
gate what light his criteria might shed on the epics and other poetic 
works ascribed to John Milton, and to observe in turn whether the 
Miltonic study might reflect any light, or even ‘darkness visible’, on his 
theory about the Odyssey. 

Some of the Homeric words and phrases examined are classed by 
Professor Page as traditional archaic terms of Epic vocabulary; others 
are listed as ‘generally serviceable’ terms that remained common in all 
later Greek literature; a third group consists of relatively modern words 
that allegedly made their way into the original J/iad and Odyssey through 
recitations by generations of rhapsodes in separate regions of Hellas. 
Professor Page argues repeatedly against the ascription to mere chance 
of the occurrence of a particular word in the [/iad and not in the Odyssey, 
or vice versa; he insists that the two poems ‘were largely created by 
persons possessed of two divergent stocks of phrases’, and were trans- 
mitted by persons ‘who differed at least in respect of what was deemed 
admissible in Epic verse’ (p. 157). Yet he nowhere discusses funda- 
mentally the calculus of probabilities involved in all this. Indeed, it is 
not an easy matter to reduce to logic or mathematics; for which very 
reason a succinct application of Professor Page’s criteria to Milton may 
be a speedier method of illuminating the play of chance in the occurrence 
of single words in different verse compositions. 

The bulk of the Miltonic poems in English is rather less than that of 
the Homeric epics, but their vocabulary not very significantly less. John 
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Bradshaw’s A Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Milton (Swan 
Sonnenschein, London, 1894) covers all the English verse ascribed to 
Milton except the metrical versions of the psalms of David and the 
translations in the prose works. (The Pagean arguments obviously put 
out of court ab limine the fantastic ascription to the same John Milton 
of writings in Greek, Latin, and Italian.) he miscellaneous English 
poems (Lycidas, Comus, &c.) come to 2,620 lines, written at various 
dates, mostly before Paradise Lost. Adding them to Paradise Regained 
(2,070 lines) and Samson Agonistes (1,758), both written later, one finds 
a total of 6,448 lines to set against the 10,558 lines of Paradise Lost, 
hereinafter referred to compendiously as Plo. Let the smaller corpus of 
Miltonic verse be termed Min(ora). The proportion of Min to Plo is 
reasonably comparable to that of the Odyssey (12,110 lines in the Oxford 
text) to the Iliad (15,693). Min is 61 per cent. of Plo in size, the Odyssey 
77 per cent. of the Jiiad. Bradshaw’s Concordance purports to give all 
the words except some pronouns, conjunctions, adverbs, and preposi- 
tions; but in these categories he states that ‘any of those used peculiarly 
are given’. On the basis of a 10 per cent. sample count I reckon the 
Miltonic stock of words at some 8,000, as against some 9,000 for the 
Iliad and Odyssey together, calculated from 10 per cent. sample counts 
in H. Ebeling’s Lexicon Homericum (Teubner, Leipzig, 1880), with sub- 
traction of the 763 words peculiar to the Homeric Hymns (as listed with 
asterisks in Index I to The Homeric Hymns, edited by T. W. Allen, 
W. R. Halliday, and E. E. Sikes, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1936). This calculation 
tallies closely with another made by a ro per cent. sampling in R. J. 
Cunliffe’s A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect (Blackie, London and 
Bombay, 1924). Those concerned with a calculus of probabilities may 
note that Min, with 6,448 lines, is rather more than half as long as the 
Odyssey, with 12,110. 

Professor Page draws particular attention to two single words, pAd§ 
and trown, the alleged non-occurrence of which in the Odyssey, while 
they are common in the Jiiad, seems to him ‘to preclude all but the 
remotest possibility that mere chance might be the cause of this remark- 
able by-passing of the Odyssey’ (pp. 152-3). Troivt) occurs ten times in 
the Iliad, never in the Odyssey (for he excludes Od. xxiii. 312, where we 
find tron, because he considers Od. xxiii from 297 on as ‘the Continua- 
tion’). At the same time Professor Page notes that the Odyssey uses 
viytroivos (eight times, in fact), a word not found in the Jiad. Now it is 
worth observing that the word penalty occurs eight times in Plo but not 
once in Min. Will Professor Page ascribe this to mere chance? Or will 
he contend that the author of Min, being different in time and place from 
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the author of Plo, did not know the word penalty, just as the concocter 
(or concocters) and transmitters of the Odyssey did not know its Greek 
equivalent? 

Professor Page makes much of the word pAo6, as being the common 
Greek word for the flame of fire. It is used nineteen times in the Iliad, 
but not once in the Odyssey, according to him(p. 152). He overlooks Od. 
xxiv. 71, where it occurs. He also lists some words from the same root 
(pAO§) that occur in the Jiad but not in the Odyssey; and I add to his 
list the actual number of their occurrences: pAoyéos, 2; zapAcyTis, 1; 
PAEYUG, 1; PAEYOo, 2; 4; ETTIMAEYw, 2; KaTAMAEYo, 1. Professor 
Page contends that there are ‘two theoretically possible reasons’ for the 
absence of pAd§ and its fellows from the Odyssey. Either the root was 
wholly unknown to the Odyssean poet, or its non-occurrence was mere 
chance. And, he asks, how likely is that chance? One might begin by 
insisting that pAd€ in fact occurs at Od. xxiv. 71, which Professor Page 
has no adequate ground for rejecting.' Secondly, one might compare the 
occurrence of the same common serviceable word pAd€ in Aeschylus: five 
times in the P.V., four in the Agamemnon, once each in the Persai and 
Choephorot ; never at all in three out of the seven extant plays of Aeschylus; 
and once in a fragment (Fr. 300). In other words, the incidence of pAd§ 
in Aeschylus is very much like its incidence in Homer, absent from 
roughly half the corpus. In Euripides pAo€ occurs fifteen times in four 
plays (Bakchai, Helene, Ion, Troiades); fifteen times in another twelve of 
the extant plays; and never at all in three (H.F., Hippolytos, Orestes), 
but five times in fragments. 

It may be mere chance that gAd§ occurs nineteen times in the Iliad, 
and only once in the Odyssey, just as it is mere chance that the two 
occurrences of pAéyw are both in the same book of the J/iad (xxi. 13, 365). 
The four occurrences of pAcyé6w are all in the last third of the Jiad. 
Why not in Books i-xvi? Will Professor Page tell us they are by a dif- 
ferent author in a different region? 

It is curious that in Milton fire is always singular in Mim, while the 
plural, fires, occurs thirteen times in Plo. Of other words relating to fire, 
Plo has empyreal eleven times, empyrean once, both of which are un- 
known to Min. These distributions may be ascribed to mere chance, as 
also the occurrence of infinite twenty-three times in Plo, with the adverb 
infinitely and the noun infinitude twice each. Min has none of them. 
Would Professor Page argue that Plo and Min must be ascribed to dif- 
ferent authors? How does he account for the fact that Plo uses the noun 


1 I am not convinced by his Chapter V. Homer could not leave his hero 
with an unsettled blood-feud. 
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substance fourteen times, and the adjective substantial and the adverb 
substantially, while Min knows them all not? Why should Plo use horns 
only in the plural, four times, while Min has only the singular horn, 
found six times? 

Professor Page asks the learned public (p. 164, n. 21), ‘Does anybody 
believe that it is by mere chance that neither of the [Homeric] Epics 
employs xivSuvos, udx8os, vouos [and vopize], TUXN, 
gtyyos?’? Among straightforward English translations of those Greek 
words, Milton lacks risk, statute, enact, propensity, temperament, revered, 
and august. What conclusion can be drawn from this Miltonic lack? None. 

Among words of the Miltonic corpus why should Plo alone use claim 
(11 times), depart (9), discourse (as noun, 11), ensue (11), hiss (8), knee (7), 
original (7), ourselves (9), pit (7), purge (8), rebellious (9), swim (9), tent 
(10, usually in the plural), war (as verb, 7 times)? Because it happened 
to suit him in Paradise Lost and not elsewhere. 

To list further words found five times or more, is it mere chance that 
Plo alone uses angry, Apostate, apply, behest, beware, cattle, circumference, 
confirm, contrive, darken, dawning, delightful, desolate, dewy, discord, 
dissolution, distemper, diurnal, Dominations, elect (participle as adjective), 
encamp, equally, escape (verb), exhalation, foreknowledge, forewarn, 
fragrance, hemisphere, hoarse, hot, ice, immediate, impossible, impress, 
interrupt, laugh (noun), myriads, odious, Omnipotent, ours, patriarch, 
populous, proper, prosper, rational, reside, retreat, righteousness, sanctity, 
satiate, shrub, skirt, stature, theirs, to and fro, visible, waist? 

Consider next a few of the vocables exclusive to Min. On what 
calculus of mere chance is the word /ady used twenty-one times in Min, 
but never in Plo, if the same John Milton wrote them both? It looks as 
if we may have to postulate a Deutero-Milton, who in turn might be 
analysable into a Protero-Deutero-Milton and a Hystero-Deutero- 
Milton, an analysis to be recommended to the transatlantic Ph.D. 
industry. Professor Page, diligent as he is in assembling lists of words 
exclusive to the J/iad or to the Odyssey, will be prompt to observe what- 
ever arcane significance may lie in the fact that Min has exclusive use of 
such miscellaneous words as masters (§ occurrences), swains (12), schools 
(5), spells (13), fortune(s) (8), chastity (7), asses (6), tomb (6), eyesight (5), 
forty (6), aged (5), ne’er (5), nurse (as verb, 8), pull (6), rob (3), robber (3), 
sheen (4), sheeny, trim (5), very (4). 

To list only words occurring at least thrice in Plo, why, in Min, did 
the Deutero-Milton not use such generally serviceable common English 
terms as the following? 


Afraid, agony, angry, ardour, askance, attentive, beauteous, belch, bland, 
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bog, boundless, brink, casual, commotion, compute, conscious, convex, 
covet, crowd, dalliance, deceit, deluge, demeanour, desolate, difficulty, 
dilated, dimension, disclose, discord, dislike, dislodge, doubled, downy, 
drown, eccentric, eminence, enormous, equality, equinoctial, erroneous, 
exile, familiar, fan, florid, fluid, fruitless, glide, harden, havoc, hew, 
imminent, immortality, incapable, incur, indignation, infuse, inoffensive, 
insect, instant, intellectual, intercept, intricate, introduce, irksome, lamb, 
largely, longitude, lop, male, manifold, material, meridian, mitigate, 
nimble, nourishment, opprobrious, paternal, pavement, pendent, phalanx, 
plague, plunge, prostrate, push, rapid, reflect, refuge, reluctant, remedy, 
rend, resplendent, revisit, sidelong, slime, slink, sloth, spouse, stranger, 
swerve, sympathy, tempestuous, terrestrial, tolerable, torrid, type, un- 
feigned, unspeakable, uproar, vigilance, wonderful. 


On the principles of reasoning applied by Professor Page to Homeric 
vocabulary, one must conclude that the Deutero-Milton who wrote Min 
lived in a region of the English language isolated from the speech-area 
of the genuine original John Milton to whom Plo is ascribed. It is odd 
that Min alone refers, and that twice, to a place called Cambridge. On 
which side of the Atlantic this must be sought remains to be inquired. 

Now proof in these matters is cumulative. I spare the reader the 
lengthy lists of nouns and adjectives exclusive to Plo or to Min, which I 
drew up from Bradshaw’s Concordance, and the shorter lists of adverbs, 
of which some three dozen are found only in Plo and about as many in 
Min alone. To confine our attention to verbs, the following lists, while 
not exhaustive, are much longer than the exclusive lists of verbs cited by 
Professor Page in respect of the Jad and the Odyssey, and any proof 
drawn from them is pro tanto the more cogent. 

Plo uses, and Min does not use, the following verbs: 


abolish, abound, alter, amuse, annex, applaud, apply, arraign, asperse, 
attach, balance, belch, bellow, besmear, bestir, beware, blush, bray, 
calculate, cancel, cavil, champ, circumscribe, cite, claim, clash, compute, 
concoct, concur, condense, confide, confirm, conflict, congregate, contribute, 
contrive, convey, correspond, covet, cringe, culminate, dandle, darken, 
debar, deface, deflower, deify, delineate, depart, detect, deter, dig, digest, 
dilate, disagree, disclose, dislike, dislodge, disorder, dissent, dissuade, 
double, drown, emulate, encamp, ensue, escape, exhale, falter, foment, 
forewarn, glide, gnaw, harden, harness, hew, hiss, imply, impress, incur, 
inhabit, intercept, interrupt, introduce, laugh, lick, lop, mitigate, oblige, 
pave, plunge, prop, propagate, prosper, prune, purge, push, reflect, 
reform, relax, reside, retreat, satiate, scoff, scribble, slink, spill, spout, 
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starve, struggle, stumble, stun, suit, swerve, swim, veer, wade, wage, 

wallow, war, winnow, wreak, writhe, yawn. 

Verbs found in Min, but unknown to, or eschewed by, Plo, include 
the following, of varying degrees of commonness and utility: 

assuage, aver, avow, baffle, baulk, bawl, befriend, blab, brew, budge, 
carve, censure, chafe, challenge, chant, chat, cheat, chide, clatter, cleanse, 
clip, condole, confute, congeal, contradict, crawl, cull, daunt, defile, dis- 
approve, discomfit, dodge, doff, fester, fetter, grapple, grudge, hammer, 
hamper, harass, hoard, hug, hum, knock, lock, moan, nod, nurse, peep, 
peer, perch, pick, prance, print, pull, quarrel, rankle, requite, rig, rob, 
score, scramble, sell, shove, shriek, sift, sip, slake, slit, sneeze, soak, span, 
stare, straggle, strut, sweep, sympathize, tan, tax, tease, thatch, throttle, 
trap, tug, tumble, twist, vomit, wail, warrant, waver, waylay, weave, 
whet, whirl, whistle, wink, wreck, wrench, wring. 

Let that suffice for proof based on merely numerical data, on the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of single words. It will be clear to Pro- 
fessor Page and others holding the principles of the Chorizontes that 
Milton is at least as liable to fission as Homer. Even more revealing, in 
our age of archaeological television ‘stars’, may be an excursion into the 
archaeological implications of the exclusive vocabularies of Plo and Min. 
We may begin with the fauna and Hora mentioned. 

The Plo folk’s cattle are referred to no fewer than seven times, and we 
are not surprised to find exclusive to them also the words beeves, bullock, 
kine, and lamb. As to wilder fauna, the Plo folk have terms for the 
cormorant, crane, crocodile, locust, stag, stork, swan, vulture, and whale, 
all of which are unknown to the Min people; and they have a smattering 
of scientific vocables like insect, reptile, and serpent. The Min people 
have a longer list of tame animals exclusive to them, viz. the ass, camel, 
dromedary, hind, hog, hound, ram, and swine; and they know of wild 
fauna like the boar, cricket, cuckoo, hyaena (so spelt), lark, owl, porcupine, 
turtle-dove, and viper. 

Conceivably of use in determining the geographical location of the 
Plo folk’s territory are their exclusive names of flora: crocus, fig-tree, fir, 
and gourd, whereas the Min people's habitat might be identified by their 
peculiar vegetation, to wit the cowslip, cypress, daffodil, daisy, eglantine, 
hawthorn, hazel, lily, maple, musk-rose, oat, pink, poplar, primrose, sweet- 
briar, thyme, and willow. The horticultural interest of the Plo folk is 
indicated by their words arbour, shrub, tendril, timber, twig, and under- 
growth, all of them unknown to the Min people, who on the other hand 
are concerned with buds, canker, haycocks, hedgerows, mildew, saplings, 
sprouts, stacks, stubble, and vermin. 
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Novel and important anthropological conclusions may stem from the 
peculiar anatomical vocabularies of the populations under investigation. 
Concerning the anatomy of the Plo folk, we know that they were pos- 
sessed of bowels, knees, legs, livers, nostrils, palates, skins, throats, and 
waists, none of which is attested for the Min people, who, however, had 
the monopoly of brains, and were further characterized by chins, com- 
plexions, eyesight, fingers, fists, foreheads, navels, spleens, toes, and wrists— 
all of which, to borrow a formulaic expression beloved of Professor Page, 
the Plo folk must have lacked, if we may rely on the type of argumentum 
ex silentio so long in vogue among the anatomizers of Homer. As to 
parts of animals, the Plo vocabulary distinguished mane, offal, and the 
elephant’s trunk, while the Min people had words for fin, quill, talon, 
and teat. The Plo folk apparently suffered from asthmas, colics, dropsies, 
pests, plagues, scurf, and ulcers, but they alone had the word remedy. The 
only affliction distinctive of the Min people seems to have been a 
tendency to sneeze. 

In dress and armour, and in military and nautical terminology, exa- 
mination of the distinctive Plo and Min vocabularies gives some support 
to the theory that the Plo and Mim cultures differ in their archaeo- 
logical contexts. The Plo folk are decidedly more maritime in their 
activities, to judge by the words anchor, bulwark, larboard, mast, oar, 
beach, fathom, ferry, hull, prow, skiff, maritime, seamen, veer, plunge, 
swim, and drown, all of which are unknown to the Min people, whose 
exclusive nautical vocabulary is apparently confined to the vocable haven. 

For civilian attire the Min people appear richer in terms, with bonnet, 
scarf, frock, gown, tasselled, embroidery, sock, shoon, boots, and sandals; 
one notes also their wardrobe, clearly a necessary article of furniture for 
their numerous habiliments. Exclusive to the Plo folk are only the words 
hood and skirt. In military matters the Plo folk alone have such grandiose 
conceptions as a rampart, a portcullis, and a stronghold, while the Min 
people content themselves with a modest fort. That proceeding which 
in the Min dialect is called a tourney is in the Plo speech a tournament; 
and the Plo folk go in for armour, panoply, trappings, tents, pavilions, 
standards, gonfalons, and pennons, all of which are unknown to the 
Min people. Nevertheless the Min people enjoy exclusive use of some 
important military items, notably bridle and spur, gauntlet, habergeon, 
cuirass, axe, and mace. They alone have captains, colonels, and officers, 
and salute them; their soldiery includes archers and cuirassiers; they 
alone know such terms as stratagem, harass, straggle, buffet, coward, and 
waver. Perhaps one must think of the Min people as specializing in 
mounted archers with Parthian tactics. What the Plo folk term a corpse, 
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the Min dialect more poetically pronounces as corse; oddly enough, 
their adjective gory is not applied to it. The developed terminclogy of 
warfare among the Plo folk has a different, more pedestrian, emphasis, 
exemplified by such words as infantry, parade, encamp, regiment, bat- 
talion, vanguard, phalanx, breastplate, javelin, lance, targe, nitrous 
powder, clarion, drum, ambush, breach, fray, havoc, massacre, halt, disband, 
refuge, escape, mutiny, rebellious, volley, wage, war, onset, struggle, retreat, 
and surrender. Since, on Professor Page’s principles of argument, the 
two peoples ‘must have’ lived in reciprocally isolated regions, it is a 
matter of sheer speculation to conjecture which side would win in the 
unlikely event of a hostile encounter. It is, indeed, improbable that 
either would win, since the Plo hoplites and fleet could hardly overtake 
the Min mounted archers, while the Min horsemen could not reduce the 
maritime stronghold of the Plo power. 

Differences in social and political structure of the Plo and Min com- 
munities are indicated by their peculiar words expressing kinship, per- 
sonal relations, professional status, and the like. For example, Plo alone 
has the word clan, and its characteristic words for family relationships 
are rather general terms, viz. ancestor, progenitor, grandchild, and spouse. 
Where the Plo folk know only the notion of spouse, the Min people have 
words for bride and bridegroom, and also concubine, maiden, babe, and 
bastard, suggesting that their culture was more evolved and discriminat- 
ing. Of course, brains were a Min monopoly. 

Again, in matters of rank and social position, Plo offers adherent, 
attendant, advocate, comforter, associate, colleague, substitute, sub- 
ordinate, disciple, vicegerent, umpire, burgher, inhabitant, inmate, stranger, 
merchant, peasant, seaman, historian, theologian, idiot, Seneschal, Sultan, 
Patriarch, Archangel, and Apostate, none of which is found in Min, 
Showing once more their superior evolution and discrimination, the 
Min people possess exclusively such terms of rank as baron, captain, 
Earl, lady, magistrate, Marchioness, master, officer, President, proconsul, 
Senator, Tetrarch, Viscount; such words descriptive of status as neigh- 
bour, passenger, pensioner, swain, underling, and villager; a diversity of 
occupational names like barber, carpenter, carrier, chauntress, doctor, 
hedger, lackey, and shepherdess; not to mention genius, heretic, necro- 
mancer, wizard, ghost, spectre, hag, hermit, boy, lad, miser, murtherer, 
robber, politician, prelate, wrestler, wassailer, presbyter, and poet. 

Pursuing the archaeological indications, we note that the Plo folk 
alone have brick, tiles, stairs, timber, boards, planks, and ceilings. The 
Min people, on the other hand, exclusively possess words for column 
and chimney, chamber, rafters, and eaves. Their environment seems in 
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some ways to have been more evolved from a town-planning point of 
view, their hamlets having an inn, a mill, and a terrace, on which perhaps 
were erected the scaffolds known to the Min dialect. Peculiar to the 
Plo community is a thoroughfare with a pavement. The actual word 
furniture is exclusive to the Plo folk, but the only furnishing item charac- 
teristic of them is the divan; whereas the more evolved Min people have 
such appurtenances as a sideboard, a wardrobe, statues, a cradle, a bolster, 
and even a bier, doubtless in connexion with the funeral, a peculiar Min 
ceremony. 

About their gardens and farms the Plo folk have such features as an 
arbour, a dairy, hive, kennel, pond, and wicket, while they alone refer to 
gardening and manuring. Exclusive to the Min people are the terms 
barndoor, carriage, cart, flail, haycock, manger, roost, stable, stack, and 
wicker. While the Plo folk speak characteristically of cash, the Min 
people use the terms coin and money, doubtless kept in their coffers, 
casket, or chest. 

When it comes to the important activities of eating and drinking, the 
Plo folk are poorly off, with merely an egg, dregs, some kernels, and offal, 
that they can call their own; while the Min people dispose not only of 
ale but of wines in the plural, which they drink to the /ees, and they have 
such peculiar enjoyments as julep, junkets, opium, pastry, and syrups, 
with dishes wherein to accommodate them. Trade is a term unknown to 
the Plo folk, but it was doubtless partly by trade that the Min people 
obtained their richer equipment of what they call utensils, and the miscel- 
laneous artefacts peculiar to them, such as the axe, comb, lantern, razor, 
spit, sponge, tub, studs, tapers, thread, silk, wool, hooks, and cords. With 
their greater abundance the Min people could afford a holiday now and 
then, taking along what they term their Juggage. Their possession of 
carts and carriages bears out the notion, prompted by the study of their 
military equipment, that the Min people made considerable use of 
horses. Among what Plo folk call implements the peculiar one specified 
is the whip. Did this backward community employ that implement only 
on the cattle that they alone possessed, or also on their wives and chil- 
dren? It is typical of the superior discrimination and evolution of Min 
culture that their speech has the terms microscope and telescope, where 
the Plo folk talk clumsily about a glazed optic tube. 

One could investigate the different musical and kindred activities of 
the two cultures, the Plo folk employing such terms as cadence, chord, 
clarion, drum, dulcimer, lyre, recorder, doubtless for their peculiar 
parades, processions, and orgies. The Min people have cymbals and rebecks 
as their characteristic instruments, and they perform anthems, odes, jigs, 
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and madrigals, in the course of their revelry and antics. Again, there are 
fields to explore in connexion with their varying measurements of time 
and space. Will Professor Page ascribe to mere chance the fact that the 
Min people lack the word autumn, which the Plo folk have? The Plo 
dialect uses the terms hourly, monthly, and yearly, where Min has just 
weekly. Min has today, but not yesterday, a peculiarity of Plo, which, 
however, eschews Min’s term of yore. Why does Min call sunrise that 
time of day which Plo calls dawning, and azurn (twice) that colour which 
Plo thrice terms azure? 

Enough has now been stated to prove, on the accepted principles of 
the Homeric Chorizontes, how untenable is the naive traditionalist view 
that one and the same John Milton was author alike of Paradise Lost and 
of the lesser English poems that have been for centuries uncritically 
printed under his name. A noble series of articles and books could easily 
be produced by enterprising scholars who should apply the Pagean 
principles to the analysis of individual Miltonic poems that superficially 
appear to be unitary productions. Many words are not found in the 
second half of Paradise Lost that occur in the first half. And who can 
doubt that, as with the Odyssey, the end of Samson Agonistes was 
written later than the rest of it? If, at some remote future period, the 
discerptors of Milton should exhaust the resources of post-Wolfian 
Homeric theorizing, they may still find a fresh ruse or two in the tactical 
manuals of the Baconian assailants of Shakespeare, an author whom 
Professor Page, with an astonishing lapse into naive traditionalism, 
admits (p. 160) to be the only superior of the poet of the Odyssey. 
Indeed, might not some diligent adherent of the Higher Statistical 
Criticism demonstrate from the occurrence and non-occurrence of 
words that the Page who penned the first half of The Homeric Odyssey 
was a different person, dwelling in a different region, from the Deutero- 
Page who concocted the second half of the volume, after having turned 
over many new leaves in another lexicon? 

Now it may be that some robust sceptic has not been wholly convinced 
by the foregoing contentions, and would rather entertain the possibility 
that the application to Milton of Professor Page’s principles of separatist 
criticism has tended somewhat in the direction of reducing those 
principles to absurdity. But let this sceptic observe that any such 
reductio ad absurdum applies primarily to the merely numerical aspects 
of the occurrence and absence of single words. Professor Page’s theory, 
that the Odyssey was composed (later than the J/iad) and transmitted in a 
separate linguistic region, is, to a very small extent, based also on a few 
qualitative considerations about single words, and on study of phrases 
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of two or more words. For instance, he asks (p. 164, n. 24) how we may 
account for the fact that ‘the same thing may be denoted in the Iliad by 
one word, in the Odyssey by another, e.g. alSoia (J/.) = prdea (Od.)’. 
Looking more closely at this problem posed by Professor Page, we find 
that aiSoia occurs only once in the Iliad, at xiii. 568, while y1)Sex occurs 
four times in the Odyssey. Metrical convenience may well have been the 
motive for the choice of one synonym rather than the other. 

Professor Page writes also (ibid.) of ‘the Odyssean use of G&ptos (xvii. 
343, Xviii. 120) for citos’. In both passages G&ptos seems to mean ‘a 
cake or loaf of wheat-bread’ (so Liddell & Scott, rev. Jones-McKenzie). 
The Odyssey uses citos very freely, some sixty-six times according to 
Cunliffe, in various senses, including that of ‘bread’, but without the 
specific sense of ‘loaf’ that &ptos has. The other examples given by 
Professor Page are the Odyssean use of kuvrnyétns (once, ix. 120) for the 
Ihiad’s and of (twice, xv. 369, xviii. 361) for 
Again it might be thought that metrical convenience was the deter- 
mining factor, and it is hard to see why Professor Page should find an 
explanation in the alleged lateness of the Odyssey relative to the Iliad. 
The lateness may be relatively slight, and within the lifetime of a single 
author. Homer might well, like W. B. Yeats, have gone on till his dying 
day altering his poems, making additions or subtractions or verbal 
changes, small or large, for different audiences. 

Professor Page touches also (p. 164, n. 24) on the doctrine that the 
same word may denote different things in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
giving as examples 5votraAizw at Il. iv. 472 and Od. xiv. 512, where the 
difference in shades of meaning seems slight, and &trpi&tnv, which is 
alleged to be adjectival at J/. i. 99 and adverbial at Od. xiv. 317. It can 
be adverbial at both places. But even if the Iliad example be truly 
adjectival, one recalls that the adverbial use developed from the feminine 
accusative of the adjective, and the process may still have been going on 
in Homer’s lifetime, and have been slightly more advanced when he 
came to write the Odyssey. Alternatively, he may have taken over the 
phrases as they stood in his orally traditional sources for the different 
passages. Like Mr. Colin Hardie, ‘I don’t mind accusing my Homer of 
inconsistent uses of the same word’, whether through misunderstand- 
ings of old words and phrases, or by new extensions of meaning." 

Illustrations of the incidence of mere chance in Milton’s use of single 
words do not affect quite directly Professor Page’s arguments about the 
incidence of Homeric formulae, because the Miltonic language is much 

' See his article, ‘In Defence of Homer’, Greece & Rome, Second Series, 
iii (1956), 123. 
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less formulaic, for various historical reasons, chiefly that his literary 
ancestry was predominantly livresque; and, so far as Milton does repeat 
phrases of two or more words, there appears to be no comprehensive 
study of them from which one can make up statistics as from a con- 
cordance. Indirectly, however, granted that there was a common stock 
of formulaic word-groups, as there was of single words, available to a 
single author of the Iliad and Odyssey, the play of mere chance in the 
occurrence of single words goes a long way to prove a similar play of 
chance in the occurrence or absence of formulae. 

Moreover, Homeric Unitarians might use an argument which Mr. 
Colin Hardie kindly allows me to quote from a letter of his: ‘It is quite 
easy to put forward a hypothesis to account for new formulae in the 
Odyssey without supposing a new author: e.g. Homer could have visited 
another school of co1S0i, new to him, and heard the deep-sea tales of 
the far west and Odysseus’ wanderings there, and have seen the possi- 
bilities of another long poem incorporating them.’ My colleague Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Dover emphasizes also that we should not under-estimate 
the fertility of a poet of Homer’s calibre in himself inventing new 
formulae for different parts of his compositions. It is natural for an 
author, on attaining some note, to travel, and to pick up new ideas and 
new phrases. Even politicians and dons undergo a similar process. 

Professor Page, early in his discussion of the vocabulary of the 
Odyssey, remarks (p. 149) that ‘the topic requires, and would amply 
repay, a full investigation’. Pending such a full investigation, desultory 
lists and notes such as his ought not to be pressed into service to support 
so far-reaching a theory as the Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge 
has propounded. Thanks no doubt largely to Professor Page’s brilliant 
reputation for his contributions in other fields, the theory appears to be 
becoming a widespread dogma, having won substantial acceptance from 
good scholars like Professors P. Chantraine and J. A. Davison. 


Many students of Homeric, and other Greek, vocabulary have ap- 
parently not yet come sufficiently to grips with some of the fundamental 
problems of statistical analysis. Properly handled, it is capable of yield- 
ing useful results where the mass of material is large enough, as in the 
evolution of Platonic vocabulary studied by such scholars as Lewis 
Campbell and H. von Arnim, with a view to the relative dating of 
dialogues. I am indebted to Mr. Bernard Babington Smith for know- 
ledge of G. Udny Yule’s essay, The Statistical Study of Literary 
Vocabulary (Cambridge University Press, 1944), which is worth the 
attention of classical students. 
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Udny Yule’s original interest lay in the problem of ascription of the 
De imitatione Christi, for which he studied the vocabularies used by 
Thomas 4 Kempis and by Jean Gerson. Compendi causa | cite some’ 
figures from Yule’s subsidiary analysis of four essays by Macaulay, 
written in the years 1825, 1831, 1837, and 1842, respectively on Milton, 
Hampden, Bacon, and Frederick the Great. Of 3,543 nouns listed in the 
samples studied by Yule only 402 occurred in all four essays over this 
period of 17 years—just over 11 per cent.; 1,898 (53-6 per cent.) occurred 
in only some one of the four essays; 471 occurred in three out of the 
four; and 772 in two out of the four. 

From the same table (Yule, op. cit., p. 149, Table 7. 1) one notes that, 
in samples studied from four different works of John Bunyan (dated 
over the years 1678 to 1684), out of 2,244 nouns listed only 259 (less 
than 12 per cent.) occur in all four of the samples examined, while 1,250 
(56 per cent.) are found in only one of the four works. These rigorous 
numerical computations are objective, and on a different basis from the 
mainly subjective arguments of Monsignor Ronald Knox in his Essays 
in Satire (Sheed & Ward, London, repr. 1936), whereby he purported 
to demonstrate that the second part of The Pilgrim’s Progress was written 
not by John Bunyan but by some Anglican lady who was only awaiting 
the King’s official return to Romariism to proclaim her own Popery. 

Emeritus Professor H. J. Rose reminds me that P. Groeneboem, in his 
edition of Aeschylus’ Prometheus (Groningen, 1928, p. 18), noted a 
dissertation of Fr. Niedzballa, De copia verborum et elocutione Promethei 
Vincti q.f. Aeschylet (Breslau, 1913), where, by a list of 640 words 
(including proper names) found in the P.V. and not elsewhere in 
Aeschylus, the thesis-writer sought to prove the spuriousness of the P.V. 
Groeneboem states that he set a pupil of his own to list the words in 
the Persai not found elsewhere in plays ascribed to Aeschylus, and he 
found 596 (not counting proper names). Perhaps Professor Page will 
now enter the lists to maintain that neither the Prometheus nor the 
Persai was written by Aeschylus, but that both were stitched together 
by committees of local amateur dramatic societies in linguistically isolated 
regions of Hellas. 


Acknowledgements. Mr. F. W. Bateson kindly drew my attention to an error I 
took over from Bradshaw’s Concordance. There may be more ; but even five or 
ten per cent. of errors in the word-lists would not affect the argument. For 
helpful comments on an earlier draft I am indebted also to Professors D. J. 
Allan and T. Erskine Wright, Dr. R. J. Beck, Mr. A. H. Coxon, and Mr. I. G. 
Kidd, besides those named in the text. 
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(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries ; ** that it is suitable 
for advanced students only; ¢ signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ® indicates 
that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


dicere etiam solebat nullum esse librum tam malum ut non aliqua parte 
prodesset. 

Pliny, Ep. iii. 5. 
Greek Literature 


*+ The Decipherment of Linear B" has been written primarily for the Greek-less (much 
of it is essentially a simplified and condensed version of Ventris’s own description of 
the discovery in Documents in Mycenaean Greek), but everybody, classical scholar as 
well as general reader, will find Chadwick’s story interesting, and when one takes into 
consideration the extreme complexity of the subject, remarkably lucid. He is fair to 
his opponents; he makes no exaggerated claims; the picture of life in Mycenaean Greece 
is convincing and cautious: “The chances that the archaeologist’s spade will one day 
reveal a Mycenaean library are slender indeed’ (although there may be /etters still 
unexcavated). As to the question of a Mycenaean element in Homer, Chadwick 
admits that the decipherment has introduced a new and important factor, but con- 
cludes: “The language contains Mycenaean elements, it is true, but much of it is of far 
later date, and the old and new are mixed in such confusion that the frantic attempts of 
scholars to separate them have produced little agreement or real progress. It would be 
best neither to exaggerate nor to underestimate the Mycenaean relics in Homer.’ 
Future generations will not remain indifferent to Webster’s reconstruction of Mycenaean 
poetry: the verdict either way will be clear-cut and decisive. **From Mycenae to 
Homer’ is either a brilliant forecast, or semen arenae mandatum. The author’s courage, 
in any case, is undeniable and beyond all doubt worthy of praise. “The evidence for 
Mycenaean poetry’, he writes, ‘must be drawn from Mycenaean art [W.’s belief in the 
inter-connexion of art and literature is already well known], from the tablets, from sur- 
vivals in Homer, and from the analogy of contemporary and earlier Eastern poetry.’ 
The evidence produced is formidable; the case is argued with sincerity, even with 
passion. Yet there remains not one line of Mycenaean poetry to lend force to the 
hammer-blows of the argument—everything depends on hypothesis, on conjecture. 
Even if one could prove that a story told in some Hittite or Akkadian poems is com- 
memorated in Mycenaean art and then recalled in Homer, it still would not follow that 
Homer was incornorating elements in his own epic. When Webster writes, ‘Memories 
of this embalming . . . can only have survived in poetry’ (p. 109), one is naturally 
tempted to ask, Why? The Knossos tablet which reads ‘2 chariots inlaid with ivory, 
assembled, crimson, fitted with bridles, with leather cheek-straps, horn bits’ is com- 
pared with Nausicaa’s | evxuKAov, Ureptepin dpapviav or Odysseus’ 
axe péyav, &pyevov év | xaAKeov, altap tv 
oTeiAciov TrepiKaAAis tAdivov, tvapnpds. Certainly the three passages have a 
superficial likeness in the ‘catalogue’ order of words, but to deduce that this ‘efficient 
style but unpoetical . . . may have entered Mycenaean poetry from the tablets’ (p. 100) 
is to take Homer’s plagiarism for granted. You can explain the survival of Linear B 
inventories and the disappearance of Linear B poetry by saying that the poetry was 
kept in one place, the inventories in another, and hitherto only the one class of records 
has been found; or that the inventories were imprinted on clay which was preserved, 
whereas the poetry was written on perishable material. But until the first lines are 
excavated, nothing can be axiomatic, however persuasive the argument—and it must 


? By John Chadwick. Cambridge U.P., 1958. Pp. x+147. 18s. 6d. net. 
2 A Study in Early Greek Literature and Art. By T. B. L. Webster. Methuen, 
1958. Pp. xvi+ 312, with 38 plates and a map. 30s. net. 
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be admitted that Webster’s book is almost convincing. On less controversial issues (the 
composition of Iliad and Odyssey as we have them, for example) it is authoritative. The 
plates are of course excellent. When Sir John Myres died five years ago, he left 
some unpublished lectures (delivered at University College, Bangor, in 1931).' The 
completion or revision of these in the light of subsequent advances in Homeric criti- 
cism proved impossible because of his illness; we are therefore fortunate to have them, 
suitably edited by Dorothea Gray, Fellow of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. To describe 
the wide range, the liveliness, the learning, and the humanity of these typical essays in 
the short space of one brief review would be quite impracticable. Those who knew the 
man or heard his spoken lectures will appreciate that. The book does not attempt a 
systematic history; it is rather the record of certain great men, the Alexandrian scholars, 
for instance, or Bentley, or Gladstone, or Wolf, or Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, who threw new and unexpected light on the Poet. And not only the scholars— 
he writes with evident enthusiasm about the labours of Schliemann; with hopeful 
expectation about the prospects of Linear B. The editor has continued the story with 
two further chapters, on Myres himself and on the work of the last decade. I hope I 
may be forgiven for quoting a footnote from the book on sterile learning, as seen through 
the eyes of a great Dutchman, Lodewyk Kaspar Valckenaer, who became professor at 
Franeker in 1741. Even there, he writes, Greek scholarship was despised as ‘literarum 
venatrix; syllabarum fugientium auceps; speculatrix rerum futilium superstitiosa; 
foeta difficilium nugarum proseminatrix’, and the scholar as ‘homo, si non stolidus, ... 
a rerum quotidianarum usu semotus; ridiculus veterum admirator; in musaei squalore 
deses; in Homero, Sophocle, Menandri versiculo dimetiendo, restituendo, seu in ritu 
obsoleto eruendo, totos dies occupatus ; qui dum studiosus est antiquatae vocis indagator, 
dum rerum nihil profuturarum thesauros colligit, sensu communi vacat... .’ How dif- 
ferent from the lively business of Myres himself !, A new edition of the well- 
known *Homeric Dictionary, with some revision by Isaac Flagg, has been published 
by the University of Oklahoma Press. The original version appeared in Germany as 
Worterbuch zu den homerischen Gedichten (Teubner, 1873); the English translation of 
Keep was produced three years later in America. It still remains the best lexicon of its 
kind for young students. Professor Kitto’s three lectures delivered at King’s 
College, Newcastle upon Tyne, two years ago have been published under the title 
*+ Sophocles: Dramatist and Philosopher. In the first chapter (Human Drama) he con- 
siders the Electra as a secular play ‘on the assumption that the gods do not really matter’; 
in the second (Divine Drama) he argues that ‘Sophocles’ “‘religion’’ is not merely a 
kind of top-dressing, a general suffused piety, but a controlling element, something 
that shapes the action quite as much as the human characters and motives do.’ (In this 
chapter, too, he concentrates mainly on the Electra, but with a glance at the Antigone.) 
The final chapter deals with the relationship between human and divine, ‘how do they 
combine into an intelligible unity?’ Greek gods, says Kitto, are not transcendent, but 
immanent: ‘the theot, individually or collectively, were never intended as a pattern of 
what ought to be; they are a statement of what is. That is one reason why Greek 
Tragedy, though astringent, is so permanently satisfying: it is quite free from other- 
worldliness, vague aspiration for something better, self-pity, discontent, despair. It is 
continually saying: ‘‘ These are the permanent conditions of human life; these are the 
gods. The rest is in our own hands.”’’ Not everyone will agree with that, but to dis- 
regard it is unthinkable. *+ Sophocles the Playwright* has much in common with 
Kitto’s views. Adams insists that Apollo and Zeus and Athena are ‘not mere conven- 
tional embellishment’ . . . ‘the gods work through the noblest instincts’ of the human 
characters ; ‘the unity of plot or action depends on the divine and the human element’. 


* *Homer and His Critics. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. Pp. xii+302. 32s. net. 

2 By Georg Autenrieth. University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+297. 
$3.95. 

3 Oxford U.P., 1958. Pp. 64. 7s. 6s. net. 


* By S. M. Adams. Toronto U.P.; London: Oxford U.P., 1958. Pp. viii+183. 
38s. net. 
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“To Aeschylus, Clytaemnestra’s murder is part of the world’s harmonious plan. To 
Euripides, it is an act of insane cruelty through which its perpetrators lose everything 
they hope to win. To Sophocles, it is an act of justice divinely commanded and con- 
trolled.” Adams examines each play in turn, after a fairly long introductory chapter. 
Readers will enjoy what he has to say; his book is a valuable and sane contribution to 
the study of Sophoclean drama. **8 Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument’ starts 
from the conviction that ‘in its main lines the Poetics is a single, coherent piece of 
argument’, thereby differing from most other commentaries which accept tacitly, even 
if they do not openly admit, the premiss that Aristotle was neither very coherent nor 
even very logical. The book is not, in the ordinary sense of the word, a ‘commentary’. 
It consists of a series of lemmata covering the whole Greek text (Rostagni’s second 
edition of 1945), except for five and a half chapters which Else says are technical and 
‘contribute little or nothing to understanding the main core of the work’. Each lemma is 
followed by a version in English and a detailed analysis of the argument. Funda- 
mental reinterpretations of several terms and concepts are put forward (Aristotle’s idea 
of ‘imitation’, for example, and its relationship to the idea of creativity; his views on 
comedy and the Dorian claim to its invention; ‘catharsis’ and the so-called ‘unity of 
time’; the four kinds of tragedy; and others—all likely to provoke spirited reactions 
from other scholars). Dr. Else’s work therefore represents a fresh start in Aristotelian 
polemics, an attempt to break away from the ‘mechanical acceptance of a fable convenue: 
the passage must mean such-and-such because everyone has always agreed that it did.’ 
He tries to understand what Aristotle himself says, without prejudice. 


Roman Literature 


To honour the bimillenary of the poet’s birth, Ovidiana’, a collection of essays by 
thirty-nine eminent European and American scholars has been recently published in 
Paris. The general editor, N. I. Herescu, was formerly professor in the University of 
Bucharest. English contributors include T. F. Higham, W. F. Jackson Knight, A. G. 
Lee, and L. P. Wilkinson. The articles, written in French, German, Italian, Latin, 
and of course English, deal with Ovid’s background, metre and rhythm, rhetoric; le 
poéte de l’amour; le poéte des dieux; le poéte de l’exil; minora et incerta (restorations 
in Halieutica and the authorship of the Nux); his influence on posterity. Two useful 
indexes, the work of three Rumanian pupils of M. Herescu, complete this fine 
tribute. Caesar in hoc potuit iuris habere nihil. Constantine Grollios, writing in 
English, has composed a sympathetic study of the Ad Marciam Consolatio. ‘Seneca is 
in general more consistent than one is usually inclined to admit . . . a humane dis- 
position appears in his treatment of the existing topoi as well as in his appeal to certain 
irrational factors as a means of consolation. Seneca thus becomes a witness of the new 
psychological and intellectual climate prevailing in late Greek paganism. .. .’ Seneca 
does indeed draw on the principles of the Peripatetics, the Epicureans, the Cyrenaics, 
and on the teaching of Chrysippus, but Grollios finds him sometimes critical of his 
Stoic masters, softening their harsh rationalism, displaying a personal feeling and a 
spontaneity alien to the traditional Tapapv@ntixoi Adyor. In fact, the Roman intro- 
duces a compassionate note echoed in later consolationes (Plutarch’s Ad Uxorem, for 
instance, or in Jerome’s Letters). A useful analysis of Juvenal’s Third Satire, 
with a Spanish version, was published two years ago in Madrid.* Magarifios writes at 
length on Juvenal’s background, influence on other authors both ancient and modern 
(he finds reminiscences, for example, in Thackeray’s Pendennis and Dickens’s Tale of 

1 By Gerard F. Else. Harvard U.P.; London: Oxford U.P. 1957. Pp. xvi+-670. 
88s. net. 

2 Edited by N. I. Herescu. Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, Paris, 1958. 
Pp. xv+567. No price stated. 

3 Seneca’s Ad Marciam. Tradition and Originality. Athens, 1956. Pp. 84. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

+ Juvenal y su Tercera Sdtira, By Gustavo Magarifios. Instituto ‘Antonio de Nebrija’, 
Madrid, 1956. Pp. 121. No price stated. 
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be admitted that Webster’s book is almost convincing. On less controversial issues (the 
composition of Iliad and Odyssey as we have them, for example) it is authoritative. The 
plates are of course excellent. When Sir John Myres died five years ago, he left 
some unpublished lectures (delivered at University College, Bangor, in 1931).' The 
completion or revision of these in the light of subsequent advances in Homeric criti- 
cism proved impossible because of his illness; we are therefore fortunate to have them, 
suitably edited by Dorothea Gray, Fellow of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. To describe 
the wide range, the liveliness, the learning, and the humanity of these typical essays in 
the short space of one brief review would be quite impracticable. Those who knew the 
man or heard his spoken lectures will appreciate that. The book does not attempt a 
systematic history; it is rather the record of certain great men, the Alexandrian scholars, 
for instance, or Bentley, or Gladstone, or Wolf, or Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, who threw new and unexpected light on the Poet. And not only the scholars— 
he writes with evident enthusiasm about the labours of Schliemann; with hopeful 
expectation about the prospects of Linear B. The editor has continued the story with 
two further chapters, on Myres himself and on the work of the last decade. I hope I 
may be forgiven for quoting a footnote from the book on sterile learning, as seen through 
the eyes of a great Dutchman, Lodewyk Kaspar Valckenaer, who became professor at 
Franeker in 1741. Even there, he writes, Greek scholarship was despised as ‘literarum 
venatrix; syllabarum fugientium auceps; speculatrix rerum futilium superstitiosa; 
foeta difficilium nugarum proseminatrix’, and the scholar as ‘homo, si non stolidus, .. . 
a rerum quotidianarum usu semotus; ridiculus veterum admirator; in musaei squalore 
deses; in Homero, Sophocle, Menandri versiculo dimetiendo, restituendo, seu in ritu 
obsoleto eruendo, totos dies occupatus ; qui dum studiosus est antiquatae vocis indagator, 
dum rerum nihil profuturarum thesauros colligit, sensu communi vacat... .” How dif- 
ferent from the lively business of Myres himself !, A new edition of the well- 
known *Homeric Dictionary,? with some revision by Isaac Flagg, has been published 
by the University of Oklahoma Press. The original version appeared in Germany as 
Worterbuch zu den homerischen Gedichten (Teubner, 1873); the English translation of 
Keep was produced three years later in America. It still remains the best lexicon of its 
kind for young students. Professor Kitto’s three lectures delivered at King’s 
College, Newcastle upon Tyne, two years ago have been published under the title 
*+ Sophocles: Dramatist and Philosophers In the first chapter (Human Drama) he con- 
siders the Electra as a secular play ‘on the assumption that the gods do not really matter’; 
in the second (Divine Drama) he argues that ‘Sophocles’ “‘religion’’ is not merely a 
kind of top-dressing, a general suffused piety, but a controlling element, something 
that shapes the action quite as much as the human characters and motives do.’ (In this 
chapter, too, he concentrates mainly on the Electra, but with a glance at the Antigone.) 
The final chapter deals with the relationship between human and divine, ‘how do they 
combine into an intelligible unity?’ Greek gods, says Kitto, are not transcendent, but 
immanent: ‘the theot, individually or collectively, were never intended as a pattern of 
what ought to be; they are a statement of what is. That is one reason why Greek 
Tragedy, though astringent, is so permanently satisfying: it is quite free from other- 
worldliness, vague aspiration for something better, self-pity, discontent, despair. It is 
continually saying: ‘‘ These are the permanent conditions of human life; these are the 
gods. The rest is in our own hands.”’ Not everyone will agree with that, but to dis- 
regard it is unthinkable. *+ Sophocles the Playwright* has much in common with 
Kitto’s views. Adams insists that Apollo and Zeus and Athena are ‘not mere conven- 
tional embellishment’ . . . ‘the gods work through the noblest instincts’ of the human 
characters; ‘the unity of plot or action depends on the divine and the human element’. 


1 *Homer and His Critics. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. Pp. xii+302. 32s. net. 
2 By Georg Autenrieth. University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+297. 
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“To Aeschylus, Clytaemnestra’s murder is part of the world’s harmonious plan. To 
Euripides, it is an act of insane cruelty through which its perpetrators lose everything 
they hope to win. To Sophocles, it is an act of justice divinely commanded and con- 
trolled.” Adams examines each play in turn, after a fairly long introductory chapter. 
Readers will enjoy what he has to say; his book is a valuable and sane contribution to 
the study of Sophoclean drama. **8 Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument’ starts 
from the conviction that ‘in its main lines the Poetics is a single, coherent piece of 
argument’, thereby differing from most other commentaries which accept tacitly, even 
if they do not openly admit, the premiss that Aristotle was neither very coherent nor 
even very logical. The book is not, in the ordinary sense of the word, a ‘commentary’. 
It consists of a series of lemmata covering the whole Greek text (Rostagni’s second 
edition of 1945), except for five and a half chapters which Else says are technical and 
‘contribute little or nothing to understanding the main core of the work’. Each lemma is 
followed by a version in English and a detailed analysis of the argument. Funda- 
mental reinterpretations of several terms and concepts are put forward (Aristotle’s idea 
of ‘imitation’, for example, and its relationship to the idea of creativity; his views on 
comedy and the Dorian claim to its invention; ‘catharsis’ and the so-called ‘unity of 
time’; the four kinds of tragedy; and others—all likely to provoke spirited reactions 
from other scholars). Dr. Else’s work therefore represents a fresh start in Aristotelian 
polemics, an attempt to break away from the ‘mechanical acceptance of a fable convenue: 
the passage must mean such-and-such because everyone has always agreed that it did.’ 
He tries to understand what Aristotle himself says, without prejudice. 


Roman Literature 


To honour the bimillenary of the poet’s birth, Ovidiana’, a collection of essays by 
thirty-nine eminent European and American scholars has been recently published in 
Paris. The general editor, N. I. Herescu, was formerly professor in the University of 
Bucharest. English contributors include T. F. Higham, W. F. Jackson Knight, A. G. 
Lee, and L. P. Wilkinson. The articles, written in French, German, Italian, Latin, 
and of course English, deal with Ovid’s background, metre and rhythm, rhetoric; le 
poéte de l’amour; le poéte des dieux; le poéte de l’exil; minora et incerta (restorations 
in Halieutica and the authorship of the Nux); his influence on posterity. Two useful 
indexes, the work of three Rumanian pupils of M. Herescu, complete this fine 
tribute. Caesar in hoc potuit iuris habere nihil. Constantine Grollios, writing in 
English, has composed a sympathetic study of the Ad Marciam Consolatio.2 ‘Seneca is 
in general more consistent than one is usually inclined to admit . . . a humane dis- 
position appears in his treatment of the existing topoi as well as in his appeal to certain 
irrational factors as a means of consolation. Seneca thus becomes a witness of the new 
psychological and intellectual climate prevailing in late Greek paganism. . . .” Seneca 
does indeed draw on the principles of the Peripatetics, the Epicureans, the Cyrenaics, 
and on the teaching of Chrysippus, but Grollios finds him sometimes critical of his 
Stoic masters, softening their harsh rationalism, displaying a personal feeling and a 
spontaneity alien to the traditional TapayvOntixol Adyo1. In fact, the Roman intro- 
duces a compassionate note echoed in later consolationes (Plutarch’s Ad Uxorem, for 
instance, or in Jerome’s Letters). A useful analysis of Juvenal’s Third Satire, 
with a Spanish version, was published two years ago in Madrid.* Magarifios writes at 
length on Juvenal’s background, influence on other authors both ancient and modern 
(he finds reminiscences, for example, in Thackeray’s Pendennis and Dickens’s Tale of 
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Two Cities), rhetoric, mythology, style, parodies of Homer and Virgil (&AAo7’ tri TrAcupas 
Kataxelpevos, 8’ atte | dAAoTe tronvtis, Tote &’ dpGds dvactds and 
iam proximus ardet Vcalegon; cf. 279-80 and 198-202). The book is well docu- 
mented, with an up-to-date bibliography. A medieval commentary on the Phar- 
salia of Lucan is not per se of any great importance, but it does throw considerable light 
on the contemporary standard of learning—precious information to historians and 
classicists alike, for these glosses were prepared by the magistri as the foundation of 
their teaching in the trivium and quadrivium. Thus in the pages of Berthe M. Marti’s 
volume’ we have a meticulous record of the classical scholarship ot Orléans in the 
twelfth century, and in particular of a fiery individualist and, hated rival of Matthew of 
Vendéme, one Arnulf Rufus or Rufinus. Arnulf was roundly abused in certain quarters 
for his ‘pagan elucidation’ of Ovid’s Fasti; he was undoubtedly a combative and some- 
times an original teacher. Michael Grant, indefatigable as ever, has rewritten 
*® Roman Literature* for the Pelican Series, expressly for the general reader (viz. those 
who have never learnt Latin and those who forget it). The passages chosen to illustrate 
the Roman authors are translated into modern English. Like all Grant’s books, it is 
lively, far-ranging, evocative; skilfully it dissembles its learning and is therefore 
thoroughly readable. It should be very popular. The extent of pagan influence 
on the Christian writers may well surprise readers of Harald Hagendahl’s fine study, 
Latin Fathers and the Classics.3 The first part of the book examines borrowings from 
Lucretius as found in the apologies of Arnobius, Lactantius, and others; ‘It was 
Lucretius’ fate to be used more intensively by adversaries than by adherents.’ But the 
central theme is Jerome, whose complex character and vast erudition called down on 
him the wrath of fellow Christian and pagan humanist alike. Quid Hierosolymis Athenae? 
Hagendahl’s parallel passages are quoted in toto and the references (fully indexed) are 
numerous. Finally, some sixty pages are devoted to miscellaneous questions: ethics 
and philosophy; the transference to Christian literature of pagan myth and pagan 
epithets or invocations; the conception of Purgatory (dogma unknown to the early 
church). 


History 

Originally published under the title Wirtschaftgeschichte des Altertums (1938),** An 
Ancient Economic History (2nd ed., vol. i)* ends with an account of the economic signi- 
ficance of the archaic polis-state (roughly to the fifth century B.c.). For the classical 
historian clearly the most impressive and helpful parts of this monumental work are 
the masterly summary of the consequences of the transition to the Iron Age and the 
exhaustive notes, with bibliographical details. Heichelheim’s aim is a noble one: his 
survey looks forward to a future world government and back to the mistakes or triumphs 
of the past. ‘A clear presentation of the roots and causes of our at once threatening and 
tragic circumstances could help in some way towards an organic world reconstruction. 
Is it not worth our while to seek to reconcile the best of a great past with the possi- 
bilities and obligations of a new age, without losing the achievements of a 3,000 years old 
struggle of civilizations and crushing for all time the refined life of the individual? The 
Hellenic concepts of Eleutheria, Eunomia, Isonomia, Daimonion, Megalopsychia, Irene, 
Eros, and the Roman Libertas, Humanitas, Iustitia, and Auctoritas have influenced the 
growth of East and West alike. If that influence is broken, and with it the main con- 
cepts of the monotheistic religions, of the responsibility of the individual conscience 
before an Almighty God, then perishes at once everything which has appeared great to 
the high civilizations of the last 3000 years.’ Michell’s survey, which ends at the 


* Arnulfi Aurelianensis Glosule super Lucanum. American Academy in Rome, 
vol. xviii, 1958. Pp. Ixxvi+600. No price stated. 

? Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 286. 3s. 6d. net. 

3 Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia VI. Géteborg, 1958. Pp. 424. Sw. 
kr. 28. 

* By Fritz M. Heichelheim. A. W. Sijthoff, Leyden, Holland, 1957. Pp. xii+542. 
FI. 42.50. 
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death of Alexander, is clearly an important book.’ Moreover, since the author remains 
in control of his very extensive material, the book is both thorough and lucid. The 
natural resources, industry, commerce, piracy, money and banking, public finance, are 
discussed at some length, with many references and footnotes. As to slavery, dealt with 
in Chapter IV (Labour), M. is not disposed to regard the slave alone (Aristotle’s pitiful 
KTf]pa T1 Euwuyov) as symbolic of decline: there were other ‘far more deep-seated causes 
. .. for the ruin of Greece’; he is even doubtful whether the slave-system paid at all 
(see pp. 162 onwards for an interesting essay on this problem). + Athenian 
Democracy? is composed of four articles previously published (“The Economic Basis of 
the Athenian Democracy’; “The Athens of Demosthenes’; “The Athenian Democracy 
and its Critics’; and “The Social Structure of Athens in the Fourth Century B.c.’) plus 
a new essay, ‘How did the Athenian Democracy work?’, and an appendix on the 
‘Citizen Population of Athens during the P.W.’ The charges brought against the 
Demos are re-examined, from Alcibiades’ 640A0youpévn &voia down to the more subtle 
complaints of the modern sceptic. Jones goes farther than Michell in defining the 
eisphora (M. is cautious; J. asserts boldly that it was a proportionate tax, not progres- 
sive) and he is suspicious about the scope of banausia (the thetes were quite ready to 
serve as rowers—manual work par excellence). Thucydides, he insists, may have been 
more biased than most of us believe: Melos is misrepresented—in fact the island had 
supported Sparta actively—and the Delian League had held a congress as late as 440. 
Jones proves himself an able and entertaining champion. H. T. Wade-Gery’s 
seventieth birthday has been marked by the publication of some of his essays—a tribute 
from many individual subscribers and institutes of learning to a great Oxford scholar. 
The charm and range of these chapters will hardly surprise those who were fortunate 
enough to attend his lectures. The editor has thoughtfully included a bibliography 
(1924-58) and some addditional notes. The classical world has every reason to be grate- 
ful for this anthology.’ Jules Labarbe has written a memorable and most useful 
book‘ on the events which followed the discovery of silver at Maronea in 483. It is, in 
fact, a fine and adventurous commentary on the foresight of Themistocles, setting out 
in considerable detail the financial and political arrangements, the chronological diffi- 
culties, problems of population, and the consequences of Athenian naval hegemony 
down to Mycale (‘Le contexte démographique des années 510-479’). Ingemar 
During’s ** Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition’ (published in Sweden, but 
written in English) will be extremely welcome as a source-book for a Life, or as provid- 
ing material for a history of Aristotelianism. Part I (pp. 13-179) contains editions of the 
ancient and some medieval Vitae, with testimonia, commentaries, and some general 
evaluation; Part II surveys the Syriac and Arabic tradition (pp. 183-246); in Part III 
(pp. 249-456) are set out some four hundred excerpts from ancient or medieval writers, 
generally with some commentary, and arranged according to subject-matter (e.g. 
Aristotle’s death; characteristic sayings, bons mots, anecdotes; é€wtepixol Adyo1). The 
final section is devoted to a summary of developments from Hermippus to Ptolemy- 
el-Garib. The series Ancient Peoples and Places, edited by Glyn Daniel and 
published by Thames & Hudson, has been greatly enriched by three new volumes. The 
author of *® The Etruscans® is a French scholar, Raymond Bloch, who is eminently 
equipped for the task and is a practising archaeologist in Italy. Bloch’s readable account 
is first-class. On the thorny question of provenance he is of the ‘oriental’ school and 
mildly criticizes Pallottino’s support of the ‘autochthonous’ theory. He is dogmatic, 


1 *Economics of Ancient Greece. By H. Michell. W. Heffer, Cambridge, 1957. 
Pp. xi+427. 455. net. 

2 By A. H. M. Jones. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1957. Pp. 198. 21s. net. 

3 **Essays in Greek History. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1958. Pp. xvi+ 301. 45s. net. 

+ La Loi Navale de Thémistocle. Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, Paris, 1957. 
Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, fasc. 
exliii. Pp. 238. 750 fr. 

5 Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia V. Goteborg, 1957. Pp. 490. Sw. kr. 32. 

© Pp. 260, with 80 illustrations and many drawings. 25s. net. 
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too, about Fescennine satires, where Pallottino merely remarks that their ‘origins used 
to be traced back to the Faliscan town of Fescennia’. The plates (and this is true of the 
whole series so far published) are very fine; so are the figures in the text and the maps. 
Bloch’s juxtaposition of the well-known Malavolta head from Veii and Donatello’s 
St. George is effective: it once more emphasizes the striking influence of Etruscan art 
on the Renaissance Italians. There are a few palpable, but not really momentous mis- 
prints. The volume as a whole is thoroughly commendable. Praise hardly less is 
due to *® The Celts and *® The Scythians,? and for the same reasons: both are the work 
of archaeologists of repute, both are magnificently produced, readable and lucid, easily 
leading the student to further research. They are among the first of several books to be 
published in the series on the peoples lying outside the classical world. The 
subject-matter of Rome et Véies’ is better expressed by the book’s sub-title (‘Recherches 
sur la chronologie légendaire du moyen 4ge romain’) for Hubaux has not followed the 
normal method. In fact, the opening chapter recalls the ‘magical’ properties of the 
number 365 in the Christian era and dabbles in eschatology; he links the expectation 
of the Church Fathers, that ‘Pan would become AUN at the conclusion of so many 
years, with Livy’s statement that Rome fell in its 365th year to the Gallic Brennus. 
The strange fact that Veii and Rome both fell to besiegers at almost the same moment, 
but thereafter enjoyed quite divergent fates, leads him to examine the truth of early 
legends in Livy, Dionysius Halicarnassius, and Plutarch. Who took Veii? Furius 
Camillus? Or Servius Romanus? Or some Fabius? Or Manlius? It is a lively book, 
embellished with twelve excellent plates and an index, but unfortunately no biblio- 
graphy. The sixth edition of *The Tutorial History of Rome* (the fifth appeared 
six years ago and was reviewed in G. & R., No. 65) has not undergone any extensive altera- 
tion: a few pages at the beginning of Chapter VIII on “The Conquest of the Western 
Mediterranean’ have been rewritten, and the section dealing with the causes of the 
Second Macedonian War is recast. The book provides a clear introduction suitable for 
schools. From Rhodes University, Grahamstown, we have received *Historical 
Roman Coins’ (illustrating the period 44 B.C. to A.D. 55). It ‘seeks to provide, in reason- 
able compass, a fairly full commentary on a representative selection of coins [32 in 
number from the Coin Collection of the University’s Classics Department] which have 
a bearing on some specific historical problem or which throw light on the personality 
and policy of one or other rulers and those associated with them’. White has in fact 
written a useful prolegomenon to Roman Imperial Money, if necessarily on a small 
scale. One usually connects the name of Alfred Duggan with a vivid imagination 
and remarkable powers of historical reconstruction. **He Died Old® is therefore un- 
expected: instead of a novel, we have a sober and factual biography (of Mithridates VI 
Eupator). This is not to imply that the book is dull—far from it; the reader will be 
enthralled by Duggan’s fast-moving style and his ability to see the wood without at 
the same time overlooking the importance of the trees. ‘Lives’ of this type could do 
much to inspire the interpretation of ancient history. The first edition of Rostov- 
tzeff’s magnum opus’ on the Roman Empire was published in 1926 and has been out of 
print nearly twenty years. There were subsequent editions in German (1931) and 
Italian (1933), the latter of which probably represents R.’s final views on the social and 
economic development of the imperial period. Afterwards he became interested rather 


1 By T. G. E. Powell. Pp. 283, with 79 illustrations and many drawings. 25s. net. 
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4 By A. H. Allcroft and W. F. Mason, revised by C. E. Robin, E. E. Doherty, and 
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in the Dura excavations and the Hellenistic world. Fraser’s revised second edition is 
therefore substantially that of the Italian 1933 version, but he has made numerous 
corrections (in the notes, quotations from original sources, inscriptions and papyri); 
he has also added references to material either unpublished or appearing only in 
periodicals or articles when R. was writing. There have been improvements too in the 
arrangement of the plates, and minor discrepancies between the earlier editions have 
been resolved. The indexes (of inscriptions and papyri, of passages quoted from ancient 
authors, and of names and subjects) are both clear and useful. Rostovtzeff, magnificent 
in the vast .expanse of his scholarship, remains pre-eminent sua parte, despite the 
advances and necessary emendations of some twenty-five years. *8 Roman and 
Native in North Britain’ constitutes a Tap&Seryua for any future alliance of archaeology 
and history—a fruitful, if unconventional, marriage. In chronological order, Stuart 
Piggott, John Clarke, J. P. Gillam, and K. A. Steer have written chapters which bring 
us to the Severan Reorganization. The general editor, I. A. Richmond, adds a fifth 
chapter on ‘Roman and Native in the Fourth Century a.D. and after’, plus an account 
of the ancient geographical sources found in Claudius Ptolemaeus, the Ravenna Cos- 
mography, and the Antonine Itinerary. The whole is admirably illustrated by plates, 
maps, and line-drawings. Even the most hardened sceptic, determined at all costs to 
regard Rome’s activities in Caledonia as only transitory and unimportant, cannot fail 
to be impressed ; the evidence that romanization pressed on far beyond the Hadrianic 
Wall is overwhelming. In the country where the exploratores (or arcani) kept a watchful 
eye on events, there was established what amounted to a Roman Protectorate and the 
philo-Roman Damnonii and Votadini occupied a special position. The intensive re- 
search going on still farther north will no doubt yield results in due course: they should 
be interesting. H. M. D. Parker’s good work of some twenty years ago has been 
revised by B. H. Warmington and appears in a second edition. The original text is 
unaltered, but additional notes and new bibliographical details have brought the 
history up to date. J. B. Bury’s *® History of the Later Roman Empire (from 
the death of Theodosius I to the end of Justinian’s reign) has been republished in 
the medium pocket-size Dover Books, bound with chemically treated paper covers of 
unusual durability.’ Ivar Lissner’s book* (translated from the German by J. Max- 
well Brownjohn) is chiefly remarkable for the fine series of plates, from Sulla to 
Constantine—plates not only of the emperors themselves, but of their womenfolk, of 
Rome, of coins and other realien (the photographs of a bronze helmet with vizor and 
of a legionary’s boot are worthy of special praise). The bibliography is valuable. 
Judging by reviews of the French edition, everyone is agreed that Lissner succeeds in 
bringing the past to life, that he has an uncanny power of arresting attention. All that 
is true, but this is a Suetonian version of history: a collection of anecdotes of unmeasur- 
able interest to the student of psychology and the anthropologist, the nugae of history. 
Nevertheless, the author is right when he stresses the evidence of little things: Tiberius’ 
apple-boring exploits are not to be ignored and Vespasian’s brand of humour is part 
of the historical data. If he reduces the Principes to the level of ordinary men, pre- 
sumably he has accomplished what he set out to do. In January 1958 Ronald 
Syme delivered the Whidden Lectures at MacMaster University, Ontario, on the over- 
seas expansion of Rome (in Spain), of Spain (in Latin America), and of England (in 
the West Indies and North America). His inquiry into the ‘origin, composition and 
behaviour of provincial or colonial élites’ is both instructive and entertaining.’ The 
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inquiry, moreover, is one for which Professor Syme more than most others is excel- 
lently equipped, for he himself is by birth a New Zealander. 


Science and Philosophy 


In its original form Guthrie’s *t+Jn the Beginning" consisted of six lectures delivered 
at Cornell University in the spring of 1957, and designed for a non-specialist audience. 
The author has added notes which amplify the narrative, with quotations and references 
more helpful to the classical student. The sub-title, Some Greek Views on the Origin 
of Life and the Early State of Man, hardly does justice to the whole theme of the book, 
for Guthrie ranges widely over the field of myth and philosophy; the relation of Greek 
to modern scientific conceptions is demonstrated clearly (but without illusions), and 
he moves on from the Greek cosmogony to the ultimate purpose of man’s existence in 
the Universe. His conclusion is worth repeating: ‘Men of equal intelligence, education 
and honesty may hold to either conviction [Christianity and Marxist materialistic 
determinism] with a sense that they ‘‘can no other”. Where this is so, what matters is 
that each should recognize the sincerity of his fellow and practise the virtue of tolerance, 
and this becomes easier when we know that it is not merely a conflict of our time but 
one which has divided the human mind in every civilized age. Perhaps it has been 
worth while to demonstrate once again that here as in so many other spheres of thought 
we may echo the words of Lucretius: ‘“‘Primum Graius homo...” .’ Whether we like 
it or not, classical education will inevitably undergo some metamorphosis in the next 
few years, as the scientist and the technocrat put forward demands more and more 
irresistible. It is essential, therefore, that the interdependence of the faculties should 
be stressed—there must be some bridge between the humanities and science. There 
may be several bridges: archaeology offers a fertile field for co-operation; numismatics 
and the plastic arts also provide some common ground. Greek mathematics and Greek 
scientific speculation obviously cannot afford to be entirely neglected even by the most 
prejudiced. It is extremely significant that recently books emphasizing the Greek (or 
Roman) contribution to science (in its widest connotation) have been published in 
Italy and in this country. Guthrie’s Jn the Beginning could well serve as a preface to the 
more involved and catholic +®Presocratic Philosophers? of G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven— 
a work of prime importance in what one might call “The Battle of the Gap’. Certain 
reservations must be made: the book is mainly concerned with the leading ‘physicists’ 
and their predecessors, not with the many other scientific interests of the sixth and fifth 
centuries (mathematics, astronomy, geography, medicine, biology—all of which are 
entitled to separate and no doubt massive exposition); the sophists are excluded (that 
is, the sophists whose effort was concentrated on epistemology and semantics); not all 
the fragments are here reproduced and translated, although the total (over 600) must 
be considered comprehensive. The long introduction (on the Forerunners of Philo- 
sophical Cosmogony) is illustrated by numerous excerpts, translated and annotated. 
Such is, indeed, the general plan of the whole volume: English versions appear beneath 
the Greek in footnotes, and each scientific proposition is thoroughly discussed (there 
is in certain cases manifest disagreement, but the authors have wisely preferred their 
own verdict to a slavish orthodoxy). Three American books on Platonic studies 
have appeared in the last few months. +® What Plato Said’ was first published twenty- 
five years ago; this is a third impression. In the text, immediately following a lengthy 
introduction on the life and works, is a résumé of all the Platonic writings, with marginal 
references. There are exhaustive notes and a general bibliography (pre-1933). The 
volume is useful for the specialist and should be invaluable to the non-Greek student, 
if one accepts certain limiting factors; the existence of rival schools, for example; or 
the difficulty, of course recognized and admitted by a philosopher as distinguished and 
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experienced as Shorey, of conveying in English the delicate nuances of Plato’s Greek. 
Grube’s t®Plato’s Thought’ was almost contemporary with Shorey’s book, but its 
scheme is different entirely: he examines ‘eight cardinal points’, giving an account ‘as 
complete and as concise as I can make it, of what Plato said on the subject discussed 
and an explanation of what he meant when he said it’. The order adopted, Grube 
claims, follows a natural development: the Theory of Ideas, pleasure, eros, the soul, the 
gods, art, education, and statecraft. The result is a conscientious and scholarly syn- 
thesis, comprehensible by the non-specialist and prudently confined to the elucidation 
of Plato himself, without allusion to modern thought and philosophy. The third 
book, + Therapeia,? is the work of the Professor of Systematic and Philosophical Theo- 
logy at Duke University. Dr. Cushman is therefore well qualified to deal with the 
central preoccupation of his study, ‘Plato’s diagnosis of the plight of man as well as his 
therapeia, his provision for its remedy’. Being neither a disciple of Kant nor an 
Hegelian, Cushman has a new approach to the subject and he will be eagerly read. 
The pages of the text fortunately bear little resemblance to the rather pompous sum- 
mary of the dust-cover; narrative and notes are in fact clear enough. *8 Roman 
Stoicism’ (Lectures on the History of Stoic Philosophy) was first published at 
Cambridge in 1911. It has now been reissued by Routledge & Kegan Paul and will 
doubtless still hold its own. It is a pity that no attempt was made to modernize the 
bibliography; a little revision would have greatly enhanced the value of Arnold’s 
excellent study. 


Art and Architecture 


The scholarly work of Lord William Taylour in his **Mycenean Pottery in Italy and 
Adjacent Areas* is doubly valuable: the monograph collates the evidence (hitherto 
scattered in learned articles and various publications) and is enriched by more than 
350 illustrations of pottery fragments and complete vases, of which the majority have 
never been published before. The author’s researches are confined mostly to the 
Aeolian Islands, Sicily, and south Italy, but he has some important things to say about 
Mycenaean influence in Sardinia, Malta, and possibly in northern Italy. Further 
advances to the west (Spain and Provence) he considers to be unsubstantiated. He 
thinks that Mycenaean contacts can be traced back as far as 1500 B.c. and that Rhodian 
and Cypriot ware, as well as Mycenaean, were common in his chosen area two or three 
centuries later. The detailed description of the evidence is all the more convincing 
because Lord William writes with personal knowledge of the sites (notably of Scoglio 
del Tonno, Taranto). The German ability to reproduce the classical sculptures 
artistically is well exemplified by the fourth volume of ®Griechische Plastik.’ The plates, 
nearly a hundred in number, represent Hellenistic work in three phases (roughly third, 
second, and first centuries B.c.). At the end of the book the Vatican Demosthenes, the 
marble statuette of a Maiden (Budapest), and the Dancing Faun of Pompeii are photo- 
graphed from seventeen different angles. The narrative and descriptive material are 
full, and there is ample bibliographical information. Even more imposing is the 
photography of Das Antike Rom.® The plates are remarkable for their unusual clarity, 
and also for subjects not normally chosen for books of this genre: the fine series illustrat- 
ing stuckdecoration, for example, and the columbarium of Pomponius Hylas. There are 
others worthy of special mention: the aerial view of Caracalla’s Baths; the Mausoleum 
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from above; the delicate acanthus-ornamentation on the Ara Pacis; the three illustra- 
tions of the Aurea Domus; the wonderful frieze on the Temple of Vespasian. The im- 
pact of such a book is extraordinary, largely because the archaeologist and photographer 
have been original. BJ conografia Romana Imperiale' (da Severo Alessandro a M. 
Aurelio Carino: 222-285 d.C.) contains a bibliography, ‘Fonti e Testimonianze’ (not 
always, unhappily, quoted in full), and a complete description of the 209 plates, together 
with biographical notes on the persons concerned. This is a most valuable collection 
of busts, coin-portraits, medallions—and, incidentally, a sad commentary on the 
decline of Roman art. 


Translations 


In a characteristic Foreword Dudley Fitts writes of Mary Barnard’s Sappho:? ‘What 
I chiefly admire in Miss Barnard’s translations and reconstructions is the direct purity 
of diction and versification. There are perilous guesses, audacious twists, and inevitable 
flights to the authority of intuition alone; but there is no spurious poeticism, none of 
the once so fashionable Swinburne-Symonds erethism provoked by 


The small dark body’s Lesbian loveliness 
That held the fire eternal.’ 


He commends her ‘pungent downright plain style’. And he is quite right: there is 
something simple and Hellenic about these English renderings—they do recapture (as 
far as one can ever do) the spirit of Sappho. As for the poetess herself, Mary Barnard 
follows Bowra rather than Page in the great controversy: thiasos and moisopolon domos, 
or not? The University of Chicago has now published the majority of The 
Complete Greek Tragedies, edited by David Grene and Richmond Lattimore. The latest 
volumes, Aeschylus II? (‘The Suppliant Maidens’, “The Persians’, ‘Seven against 
Thebes’, and ‘Prometheus Bound’), Sophocles II* (‘Ajax’, “The Women of Trachis’, 
‘Electra’, and ‘Philoctetes’), and Euripides IIIS (‘Hecuba’, ‘Andromache’, “The Trojan 
Women’, and ‘Ion’) follow the same pattern as before: the plays, for the most part 
rendered into English blank verse, are preceded by an introduction of some half-dozen 
pages; there are no further notes, but simple stage directions are given. The standard 
of translation is generally high, the work of American scholars of repute (Willetts is an 
exception, of course, because he is English). Very occasionally there is an Americanism 
(if one may be allowed to use that word for ‘expression not commonly understood on 
this side of the Atlantic’) but the unfamiliarity of a phrase is more than compensated 
by its vigour and point. Chicago is to be congratulated on this fine series. The 
Garrick Playbooks constitute a ‘series of plays for study and acting’ and include several 
English dramas. Apparently the first excursion into Greek tragedy is Peckett’s verse 
translation of Sophocles’ Antigone.° He has achieved considerable success in this 
attractive little volume, with its photographs of English boys and girls actually per- 
forming at Moreton Hall School, and its good summary of metre and background. 
Peckett remarks, ‘My Antigone will be found full of quotations from Shakespeare. I 
can only assert that Shakespeare is full of quotations from the Antigone. Perhaps, in 
spite of his “less Greek’’, he knew this play well. At any rate, I would ofter discover 
no better phrases than his for conveying exactly the flavour of the original.’ Dudley 
Fitts, having tried his hand at the Lysistrata and Frogs, is as brilliant, witty, and original 


1 By Bianca M. F. Maj. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1958. Pp. 312. L. 11,000. 

2 University of California Press; Cambridge U.P., 1958. Pp. 114. 10s. 6d. net. 

3 Tr. by Seth G. Benardete and David Grene. Chicago and Cambridge U.P., 
1957. Pp. viit+779. 26s. net. 

+ Tr. by John Moore, Michael Jameson, and David Grene. Chicago and Cam- 
bridge U.P., 1957. Pp. 253. 28s. net. 

5 Tr. by W. Arrowsmith, J. F. Nims, Richmond Lattimore, and R. F. Willetts. 
Chicago and Cambridge U.P., 1958. Pp. 255. 30s. net. 

© By C. W. E. Peckett. Blackie, 1958. Pp. 79. 6s. net. 
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with the *Birds.’ He takes liberties (‘my ignorance, not my arrogance, is to blame for the 
errors’) but he does make the play live, and one likes to think that Aristophanes himself 
would approve. Some general notes and an index of proper names are helpful. 
Aubrey de Sélincourt’s Arrian’s Life of Alexander the Great,’ now published in the 
Penguin Classics, is a workmanlike and satisfactory version, thoroughly welcome 
because a revival of Alexandrian studies might do much to effect some compromise 
in the eternal struggle between East and West. Although there are three maps and a 
compendious introduction, unfortunately the book is without index and bibliography. 


Historical Novels 


Mary Renault has already won fame as a novelist: The Last of the Wine, for example, 
was highly praised for its authentic picture of Athens. Her latest book, The King must 
die,? will surely be commended as much. Essentially it is the tale of Theseus, from boy- 
hood to the collapse of the Great Palace at Knossos. The early chapters are not the 
best, but the description of the final earthquake and the graphic account of the Bull 
Ring are magnificent. The story is almost credible; certainly it would be difficult to 
rationalize the myth more convincingly. Achilles His Armour+—the story of 
Alcibiades—is a fine book. In fact, it is a thoroughly good yarn which will please every- 
one. Green may be criticized for over-emphasizing the influence of Aspasia, perhaps, 
and even mote for the hypothetical love-affair between her and Alcibiades—but there 
exists no evidence to disprove his theory, and the book as a whole is solidly based on the 
ancient historians. His other novel takes us to Rome and ‘the memoirs of Sulla’.‘ 
As Alcibiades is made to live again, so is Sulla, and Marius and Lucullus. The story is 
exciting and credible, but marred somewhat by excessive recourse to the ‘flash-back’ 
(which can be irritating, and often confusing). However, the author deserves our grati- 
tude and we look forward to fresh triumphs; it would be very interesting, for example, 
to see what Green would make of Hannibal or Tiberius the Emperor. 


Some Italian Books 


The cause of Greek Science has been well served—and at a most opportune moment 
—by the publication of three excellent volumes: Pitagorici® (fasc. 1, containing frag- 
ments of Pythagoras, Cercops, Petro, Bro(n)tinus, Hippasus, Calliphon, Democedes, 
Parmeniscus, Alcmaeon, Iccus, Paron, Ameinias, Menestor, and Xuthus); Senofane,” 
and Parmenide® (Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, vols. xxviii, xxxiu, and xxxviii respec- 
tively). Each book has a bibliography, an exhaustive introduction, text (with Italian 
translation), and copious notes. Ernesto Valgiglio, whosc impressive edition of 
Medea was reviewed in this journal last year, has now published Plutarco: Vita dei 
Gracchi.? The Greek text is included, with extensive footnotes; there is an essential 
bibliography and a short introduction. Perhaps the most valuable part of Meloni’s 
monograph on Sardinia” is the second half, devoted to the prosopography of governors, 
junior officials, soldiers, and civil servants. The indexes (of sources and names) are 
well set out, and there is a bibliography. Part I deals at length with the general 


' Faber & Faber, 1958. Pp. 140. 155. net. 

2 Pp. xvii+256. Published in April 1958. 3s. 6d. net. 

3 Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. Pp. vii+373. 16s. net. 

+ By Peter Green. John Murray, 1955. Pp. 530. 16s. net. 

5 The Sword of Pleasure. John Murray, 1957. Pp. 314. 16s. net. 

© By Maria Timpanaro Cardini. La Nuova Italia, Florence, 1958. Pp. xx+180. 
L. 2,000. 

7 By Mario Untersteiner. La Nuova Italia, Florence, 1956. Pp. cclxxx+156. 
L. 4,000. 

8 By Mario Untersteiner. La Nuova Italia, Florence, 1958. Pp. ccx+185. L. 4,500. 

® Angelo Signorelli, Rome, 1957. Pp. 182. L. 800. 

10 [,’ Amministrazione della Sardegna da Augusto all’Invasione Vandalica. By Piero 
Meloni. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1958. Pp. 314. L. 4,000. 
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administration, from Augustus to Diocletian, under two main headings: political and 
financial. The later history of the island, up to the Vandal Conquest (c. 456) is sum- 
marized in an appendix of some fifty pages. The author has taken full advantage of 
the fairly abundant epigraphical evidence made available since the appearance of Storia 
della Sardegna e della Corsica durante il dominio Romano in 1923 (E. Pais). La 
Grecita Politica’ is in essence an ideological study of Thucydides (the historian), the 
Gorgias and Menexenus of Plato, Xenophon’s Memorabilia, the writings of Isocrates, 
the speeches of Demosthenes, and the political theory of Aristotle. The work was 
inspired by Felix Jacoby’s research on the At6i5es and by the conclusions to which he 
came. 


Travel 


Before the last war En Gréce and Retour en Gréce bore witness to the imagination 
and skill of French photographers; now even those masterpieces are surpassed by the 
*Greece* of Jeanne and Georges Roux. The book, published in the Beaux Pays Series 
and translated into English by Lionel and Miriam Kochan, tells the story of a journey 
which embraced almost the whole country, both mainland and oversea. The narrative, 
a nice blend of past and present, is free of sentimentality: “The Attic artist, like the god 
of Delphi, neither displays nor conceals: he signifies.’ The illustrations are beyond 
praise ; some even in that company are outstanding: the Bull’s Head rhyton of Knossos, 
the mosaics of Delos, the Naxian Sphinx, the miniature ivories found beneath the 
Sacra Via. Surely a xtijpa és cei. Robert Liddell, after living in Greece for many 
years, is well qualified to write on *The Morea.’ Readers may remember with pleasure 
his Aegean Greece; they will be no less charmed by his new Peloponnesian adventures. 
If he is drawn praeter solitum to medieval and Frankish Morea that is no bad thing— 
we need to be reminded that the language and some of the ethos of the Golden Age 
have been preserved through centuries of foreign domination. The Morea is a good 
book, well written and well illustrated with numerous half-tone plates and a map. 
Ionia and The Lycian Shore are succeeded by *® Alexander’s Path.* Freya Stark’s latest 
book is perhaps more leisurely (as well it might be, for it involved travel on horseback 
and by jeep over country not often seen or heard of by Englishmen, from Issus to 
Smyrna—the reverse of Alexander’s route—with constant excursions inland) but the 
attempted reconstruction of an obscure period in the King’s life is marked by her usual 
scholarship and good humour. Undoubtedly she takes her place among our finest 
travel-writers: indefatigable, inquisitive, musaeo contingens cuncta lepore. Her photo- 
graphs are of a high standard (better, one might add, than in her previous books). 
There are two appendixes: a reprint of ‘Alexander’s March from Miletus to Phrygia’ 
(taken from 3.H.S., vol. lxxviii) and ‘Approximate Mileages’. Patrick Leigh 
Fermor has for years lived and fought with the Greeks; he is scholar, traveller, man of 
action; knows their language; is an Honorary Citizen of Cretan Heracleion. His book 
*Mani5 will assuredly become a classic. Apart from one chapter in Liddell’s Morean 
Odyssey (Maina) hardly anything has been written in English about this rugged pro- 
montory of ancient Laconia—perhaps the remotest and most primitive district in 
Europe. Precisely because the Mani is (as yet) untouched by ‘civilization’, Fermor chose 
it to be the subject of the first of several books on Greece. I suspect that he is more 
interested in people than in places, people as they are today. The ‘un-Praxitelean 
aspect’ of the average Greek male, complete with moustache and stubble, is apt to 

? By Massimiliano Pavan. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1958. Pp. 187. 
L. 3,000. 

2 English version published by Nicolas Kaye Ltd., London, 1958. Pp. 253, with 
numerous illustrations. 35s. net. 

3 Jonathan Cape, London, 1958. Pp. 255, with many illustrations. 25s. net. 

* John Murray, London, 1958. Pp. xxiii+283, with many illustrations. 30s. net. 

5 Travels in the Southern Peloponnese. John Murray, London, 1958. Pp. xiii+ 
320, with many excellent photographs by Joan Eyres Monsell, a frontispiece designed 
by John Craxton, and a sketch-map drawn by John Woodcock. 18s. net. 
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disappoint the foreigner; and yet, says Fermor, ‘It is pathetic and idiotic . . . to damn 
the modern Greeks by comparison. It is about as sensible as a Greek in London 
expecting to be surrounded by ancient Britons or Elizabethans, or deploring a busload 
of our contemporaries because not one of the passengers is like a druid or a Saxon 
swineherd out of Ivanhoe, or Sir Philip Sidney.’ Nevertheless, there are still blue eyes 
and fair hair to be seen, and many other survivals from the past: strange customs, 
the ‘evil eye’, neo-paganism, Strati Mourtzinos, the fisherman of Kardamyli, one of 
the last descendants of the Mourtzinos family of the Outer Mani and perhaps of the 
Palaeologi of Mistra. That ‘perhaps’ . . . Perhaps a direct descendant of the last 
emperors of Constantinople! A poor fisherman heir to the Caesars! Fermor’s pages 
are full of such musings; he is ready to inquire into everything—a modern, if less 
credulous, Herodotus. I look forward impatiently to those other volumes on Greece 
which he promises to write. 


School Books 


Latin,' the first of four books designed to prepare the schoolboy for ‘O’ Level in four 
years, is attractive; it is self-contained and sensibly arranged. Maybe there is a bias in 
favour of Greek myths and Greek history, but that is no great disadvantage. The 
illustrations are most commendable and adapted nicely to the short sections on archaeo- 
logy (another good idea). Some teachers might think that the ground to be covered 
in one year is excessive—it could be a case of piAotrévei, Trai, pt) Sapiis. Another 
useful school book, also beautifully illustrated, is Roebuck’s Cornelius Nepos: Three 
Lives? (Alcibiades, Dion, Atticus). Notes and Index are well done; there is a full 
vocabulary. A work like this could be set for G.C.E. with profit. The choice of these 
particular ‘Lives’, too, serves to emphasize the continuity of the Greek and Roman 
worlds. 


General 


*The World of Books in Classical Antiquity? does not claim to be original. It is a pleas- 
ing little volume, with good illustrations and useful source references, not so detailed 
as Kenyon’s Books and Readers in Greece and Rome, but of the same genre. At the 
outset Eric Jacobsen states of his book:* ‘It is not a history of education, of classical 
scholarship, of textual interpretation, or even of translation’, but he could scarcely deny 
that all these subjects are in some way involved. His first intention was to understand 
and evaluate Marlowe’s Elegies. From a consideration of Marlowe’s craftsmanship he 
was led naturally to ponder the general question of translation: Marlowe was clearly 
not sui generis, but merely the product of environment, of past generations, of a long 
tradition. To understand him must involve an exploration of a whole system. This 
sounds rather pompous and formidable, but in fact the book is thoroughly practical 
and more than usually diverting (and modest). Jacobsen has gathered a great mass of 
evidence (which he handles well) mostly derived from medieval or renaissance sources. 
He carefully avoids any overt discussion about the ‘philosophy’ or mechanics of transla- 
tion, but the moral is pointed indirectly: he quotes Cicero’s principles, for example (de 
Optimo Genere 14). The modern pedagogue will find in his pages much to think about, 
for the medieval scholars and teachers, too often overlooked or despised, bequeathed 
a programme not without relevance or value. Hugh of St. Victor inter alios left advice 
to his readers which has some force even today: ‘primum, ut nullam scientiam, nullam 


1 By G. S. Thompson and C. H. Craddock. Blackie & Son, London, 1958. 
Pp. xi+218. 7s. 6d. net. 

2 Edited by R. Roebuck. G. Bell & Sons, London, 1958 (Alpha Classics). 
Pp. vi+ 138, with 8 pages of plates. 5s. net. 

3 By H.L. Pinner. A. W. Sijthoff, Leyden, Holland, 1958. Pp. 64, with 13 plates 
and some line-drawings. Fl. 5.90 (cloth). 

+ Translation a Traditional Craft. Classica et Mediaevalia: Dissertationes VI. 
Gyldendal, Copenhagen, Denmark, 1958. Pp. 220. No price stated. 
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scripturam vilem teneat; secundum, ut a nemine discere erubescat; tertium, ut cum 
scientiam adeptus fuerit, ceteros non contemnat.’ A bibliographical section of fifteen 
pages rounds off this fascinating, and inspiring, review. The greater part of 
Theodor E. Mommsen’s book! is devoted to a well-documented preface and a note on 
the transmission of the text. The actual Testamentum, with Latin on one side, English 
version on the other, occupies a mere twenty pages or so, but Petrarch’s cultured Latin 
constitutes in itself a marginal note on renaissance manners. Philosophica: Greek: 
An Introduction’ could point the way to Greek studies of the future—a veering from the 
historians and poets to technical and scientific treatises (I am trying to write sine ira et 
odio). It is complete in itself (equipped with grammar and exercises), unconventional of 
necessity, but still unable to shake off wholly the influence of the past (it is difficult to 
reconcile sentences like ‘Are you persuading the guard not to steal?’ with the professed 
intention of the author). The climax of Fobes’s one-year students—surely they must 
be adults and linguists of some facility ?—is the reading of twenty-four passages from 
Aristotle, a long excerpt from Plato’s Charmides, and many yv®@pa povéotixo1 ascribed 
to Menander and culled from Meineke’s Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum. Much is 
irrelevant, a little misleading, the whole instinct with optimism—a virile and bracing 
addendum. Only one cookery book out of many has been preserved from Roman 
antiquity, that of Apicius (Artis Magiricae Libri X). Probably the author lived sub 
Tiberio in the first century; apparently he attracted the attention of Seneca the Younger, 
amassed a fortune, and poisoned himself. His fame lived on into Christian Rome— 
he is mentioned by no less a person than St. Jerome. The treatise as we have it today 
is in all probability an edited version of the fourth or fifth century, largely interspersed 
with inferior material and vulgar Latin. Nevertheless, it is an interesting Ta&pepyov. 
Apicius* has the Latin text on one side, English version on the other, with numerous 
footnotes and comments, and is embellished by some first-class photographs of Roman 
culinaria. The team-work of the late Barbara Flower, of Elisabeth Rosenbaum, of Joan 
Liversidge (who writes authoritatively on Roman kitchens and cookery utensils), and 
of Katerina Wilczynski (who contributed the delicate line-drawings) deserves wide 
recognition. *Roman Life,* an American publication, is most successful. Every 
conceivable aspect of Roman civilization is illustrated by hundreds of pictures (admir- 
ably clear) with an adequate, if necessarily compendious, explanatory text. The book 
is furnished with indexes, a glossary of Latin words and phrases, a short bibliography, 
and brief notes on the plates. If it becomes known on this side of the Atlantic, it will 
undoubtedly be very popular. 


Loeb Classical Library 


In the Ciceronian corpus the five speeches just published (in two volumes’: °) must 
be judged worthy of a high place, not only because they furnish good historical evidence 
for the period between the revolution of 59 and the Conference of Luca, but because 
Cicero’s extraordinary power and versatility are nowhere better exemplified. One is 
surprised, therefore, to read that two of the five annotated editions which Gardner 
found most useful were published over seventy years ago—Reid’s Pro Balbo and 


' Petrarch’s Testament. Cornell U.P.; London: Oxford U.P., December 1957. 
Pp. 93. 28s. net. 

2 By Francis H. Fobes. University of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., November 
1957. Pp. xiit+321. 375. 6d. net. 

3 The Roman Cookery Book. George G. Harrap & Co. London, 1958. Pp. 240. 
18s, net. 

+ By Mary Johnston. Scott, Foresman & Co., Fair Lawn, N.J., U.S.A., 1957. 
Pp. 478. No price stated. 

5 *BCicero: Pro Sestio and In Vatini Translated by R. Gardner. William 
Heinemann, London, August 1958. Pp. xx+ 374. 15s. net. 

6 *BCicero: Pro Caelio, De Provinciis Consularibus, Pro Balbo. "Translated by 
R. Gardner. William Heinemann, London, August 1958. Pp. xx +384. 15s. net. 
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Holden’s Pro Sestio. He pays generous tribute to the work of those scholars, and to 
Butler, Cary, Pocock, and Austin, who have edited the other three speeches during the 
last thirty-five years. For his text Gardner relies mainly on the Teubner edition (1904) 
of C. F. W. Miller. His translation, frequently elucidated by footnotes and supported 
by introductions and summaries which are models of brevity and clearness, is both 
lively and pleasing. 


Addenda 


A few days before the Armistice of 1918 Jean de Mot, an archaeologist of great 
promise who had studied at the Ecole francaise d’Athénes for several years, was killed 
in action near Passchendaele. To honour his memory—pvGpa . . . TOV 
his daughter has dedicated *®La Gréce Antique.' In its pages are recaptured the true 
glories of Greece—its culture, its art and architecture, the spirit of its ancient religion, 
from the first invasions to the twilight (Le crépuscule . . . et l’aube cosmopolitisme) of 
the Hellenistic Age. Madame Bille-De Mot writes with fitting restraint and economy, 
for the most part leaving the exquisite plates to bear their own silent testimony. Risk- 
ing every charge of misguided and temporary bias (thy yap paAAov 
| Tis I would say that this book is the 
finest of its kind so far published. Carl Bliimel’s study,? with its excellent reproduc- 
tions of reliefs, vase-paintings, and sculpture, is also quite praiseworthy and obviously 
indispensable to any student of Greek Art. Finally, *Horrenda' (subdivided into 
Scelera and Monstra) provides a wonderfully bloodthirsty anthology, culled from 
Roman poets and prose-writers—a catholic selection—which undoubtedly will thrill 
the Middle, perhaps even the Upper, School. The illustrations are suitably eerie, the 
introductions are first-class, the notes just long enough. Not for those of a nervous 
disposition! 


Journals 


Athenaeum. Studi periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita. Published by the 
University of Pavia. Direttori: Prof. Plinio Fraccaro and Prof. Enrica Malcovati. 
Annual subscription L. 3,000 (in Italy L. 2,000). Vol. xxxvi, N.S., fasc. i-ii, 1958. 
Pp. 182. G. Forni, ‘Contributo alla Storia della Dacia Romana’ (with four excellent 
plates illustrating military diplomata). E. Malcovati, ‘La tradizione del Brutus e il 
nuovo frammento cremonese’ (with plate). B. Werner, ‘Die Quellen zur Einfiihrung 
der Ostrakismos’. E. Gabba, ‘L’Elogio di Brindisi’ (with plate). L. Moretti, ‘Sulle 
Stationes Municipiorum del Foro Romano’ (with two plates). P. Fraccaro, ‘Una 
iscrizione di Clastidium e Augusta Placentia’ (with two plates). L. Polacco, ‘Osserva- 
zioni intorno al vaso Portland’ (with two plates). Reviews, pp. 142-82. 

Dionisio. Bollettino dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, Siracusa. Diret- 
tore: Raffaele Cantarella. Annual Subscription (four numbers) L. 2,000, Vol. xx (new 
series), fasc. iii-iv, July-Oct. 1957. A. Lesky, ‘Sul problema del tragico’. G. Caputo, 
‘Pavimento di conistra dipinto’ (in the Theatre at Leptis Magna, illustrated). U. 
Redand, ‘Esistenza e destino nel volto tragico dell’ Ellade’. E. Paratore, ‘Originalita 
del teatro di Seneca’. B. Stumpo, ‘Le Baccanti di Euripide’. M. Gigante, ‘Lucretius 
Sisyphum Critiae est imitatus’ (Lucr. V. 1188 sqq. In caeloque deum sedes et templa 
locarunt ...; Crit. fr. 25: vaiew 8’ EpacKe Tous Iva...). A. Plebe, 
‘Recenti interpretazioni del concetto greco di mimesi’. G. L. Luzzetto, ‘Die Mdnaden, 
iibertragen von Ernst Buschor’, Reviews and bibliographies, pp. 113-42. 


' By Eléonore Bille-De Mot, with a preface by Georges Daux and photographs by 
Louis Frédéric. Editions des Deux Mondes, Paris, 1958. Pp. 208, with many illustra- 
tions. No price stated. 

2 8Phidiasische Reliefs und Parthenonfries. By Carl Bliimel. Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin, 1957. Pp. 33, with 30 plates. DM. 9.50. 

3 By R. C. Reeves, with illustrations by J. A. Shirley. Centaur Books Ltd., Slough, 
October 1958. Pp. 159. 8s. 6d. net (with vocabulary). 
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Anales de Filologia Cldsica. Published by the University of Buenos Aires. Tomo vi 
(1953-4). Pp. 246. No price stated. Irene Arias, ‘Dioses y Hombres en el Mito de 
Prometeo’. Henri Bardou, ‘Sur Tacite psychologue’. Sir Maurice Bowra, ‘A Couplet 
of Archilochus’ (évSopi pév por paga peyayuevn, tv Sopi 8’ olvos tives 
8’ Sopi KexAtpévos). P. Chantraine, ‘Grec Sixavixds’. Carlos Disandro, ‘El proemio 
III de las Gedrgicas’. A. Ernout, ‘Sens et Prosodie’. Demetrio Gazdaru, ‘Antecedentes 
latinos del tema literario de Fontefrida’ (the turtle-dove in Latin literature). Emma 
Gregores, ‘E] humanismo de Quevedo’. Maria Griffero, ‘Discusién sobre el caracter 
del pasaje de la Traguinias de Sdfocles, vv. 205-224’. N. I. Herescu, ‘La rime vocalique 
dans la poésie latine’. G. Marone, ‘Petrarca Humanista’. J. Marouzeau, ‘L’exploita- 
tion du nom propre 4 titre de procédé poétique’. Rodolfo Mondolfo, ‘El problema de 
Cratilo y la interpretacién de Heraclito’. Rodolfo Oroz, ‘En torno al estilo de Petronio’. 
G. Pagés, ‘Rosas y perlas en el Pervigilium Veneris’. Vittore Pisani, ‘Ai margini orien- 
tali della Grecita’, Rebelo Gongalves and Walter de Sousa Medeiros, ‘A expressio 
horaciana ambiguam [. . .] Salamina’ (Od. i. 7. 29). Rodriguez Adrados, ‘La Elegia a 
Pericles de Arquiloco’. A. Tovar, ‘Vientos y Aves de presa’. 

Romanitas. Revista de Cultura Romana (Lingua, Instituigdes e Direito) Ano I, 
num. 1, 1958. Published by the Sociedade Brasileira de Romanistas, Av. Rio Branco 
185, sala 1114, Rio de Janeiro. Diretor: Prof. Dr. Vandick Londres da Nobrega. 
Pp. 188. Price U.S. $1.50. André Piganiol, ‘Les Empereurs parlent aux esclaves’. 
J. C. Matos Peixoto, ‘Convivéncia no matriménio romano’. Alexandre Correia, ‘O 
dolo nos contratos de boa fé’. Thomas Marky, ‘Sociedade ercto non cito’. Da Nobrega, 
‘Ainda o paricidas esto’. D. V. Ferreira, ‘Savigny’. Otavio T. de Brito, ‘O latim no 
vocabulario do inglés basico’. A Franz Dobbert, ‘Der Lateinunterricht von gestern 
und heute’. Da Nobrega, ‘Cicero perante o asianismo e 0 aticismo’. Reviews and 
notices, pp. 142-88. 

Herméneus. Maandblad voor de antieke cultuur. Uitgevers-mij W. E. J. Tjeenk 
Willink N. V., Zwolle. Editor: Dr. E. J. Jonkers. Annual subscription, fl. 4.50. The 
October 1958 number contains, inter alia, a tribute to T. S. Eliot on his seventieth 
birthday, and an article on the Alban Mount. 

We gratefully acknowledge receipt of the Quarterly Review of Scientific Publications, 
distributed by the Polish Academy of Sciences, Warsaw. The Review is now issued 
in three parts. Series A (Social Sciences) contains annotated bibliographies of archaeo- 
logy, classical philology, and art. It is possible to obtain abstracts (in English) of 
publications from the Polish Cultural Institute, 81 Portland Place, W. 1. 

We have also received Sacris Erudiri (Jaarboek voor Godsdienstwetenschappen) 
from Steenbrugge (Belgium): Pour une nouvelle édition de la littérature latine médié- 
vale. The new Corpus Christianorum, edited by the monks of St. Peter’s Abbey, will 
comprise all Christian texts of the first eight centuries. We wish the editors good for- 
tune in their great enterprise. (Published by Editions Brepols, Turnhout.) 

El Instituto de Humanidades de la Universidad Nacional del Sur (Bahia Blanca, 
Argentina) is anxious to exchange publications: ‘E] espiritu universalista . .. que nutre 
la labor de este Instituto requirera también la posibilidad de un intercambio mas 
estrecho de estudios, invitaciones y colaboraciones de hombres de letras y de ciencias 
distinguidos’, We thank the Institute for Cuadernos del Sur, 1-4, with Suplemento 
(dealing with matters of literary interest) and also for Una Penetracién Neolitica en 
Tierra del Fuego (illustrated by 12 photographs). 
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(To be reviewed at a later date.) 


The Tongues of Italy. By Ernst Pulgram. Harvard U.P.; London: Oxford 
U.P., 1958. Pp. xii+465. 72s. net. 

Plato: An Introduction. By Paul Friedlander. Translated from the German 
by Hans Meyerhoff. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. Pp. xxii+424. 
358. net. 

Homer and the Heroic Tradition. By Cedric H. Whitman. Harvard U.P.; 
London: Oxford U.P., 1958. Pp. xiv+365. 4os. net. 

Histoire et Historiens dans I’ Antiquité. Entretiens sur l’antiquité classique, 
tome iv: sept exposés et discussions par Kurt Latte, Jacqueline de Romilly, 
Kurt von Fritz, Krister Hanell, Ronald Syme, Marcel Durry, Arnaldo 
Momigliano. Fondation Hardt, Vandceuvres, Geneva, 1956. Pp. 300. 
50s. net. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Libri Secundus et Tertius. Edited by 
Arthur Stanley Pease. Harvard U.P.; London: Oxford U.P., January 
1959. Vol. ii, pp. 539-1257. 140s. net. (Vol. i was reviewed in G. & R., 
vol. iv, no, 2, Oct. 1957.) 

Roman Literary Portraits. By Einar Léfstedt. Translated by P. M. Fraser. 
Oxford U.P., Nov. 1958. Pp. 204. 215. net. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CLXXXIX-CXCII 


We are very grateful to Professor J. M. Cook for the following Notes, and to those who 


— provided illustrations for these Plates. Individual acknowledgements are made 
ow. 


ANCIENT GREEK BATH-TUBS 


PI. cLxxx1x (a) Small room, about 8 ft. square, forming an annex to the ‘Queen’s 
Megaron’ at Knossos, in the domestic quarter of the palace, and belonging to 
the last building stage before the destruction, which occurred c. 1400 B.c. The 
fragments of the bath illustrated in the drawing were actually found on the other 
side of the balustrade, in the ‘Queen’s Megaron’. (From Sir Arthur Evans, The 
Palace of Minos, iii, Fig. 255; this and the following illustration are reproduced by 
kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 

(6) Painted terra-cotta bath of Middle Minoan IIIb era(perhaps c. 1600 B.c.), found 
in the south-east bathroom in the palace of Minos at Knossos. The panels were 
decorated with painted sprays. (Ibid., Fig. 257.) 


Pl. cxc (a) and (6) Bathroom in the block which lies on the north-east side of the 
fore-court of the Throne Room in the palace at Pylos. The tub is of terra-cotta 
set in a bedding of stucco. (Photographs by courtesy of Professor C. W. Blegen.) 

(c) First line of a Linear B tablet found in the palace at Pylos in 1953, with ideogram 
depicting a bath-tub. 


PI. cxct (a) Bath found in many fragments in a small basement room of a seventh- 
century house in Old Smyrna; presumably destroyed when the city was captured 
by the Lydians about 600 B.c. Terra-cotta, with two plug-holes; it apparently 
stood backed against a wall. (Photograph by courtesy of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the British School at Athens.) 


(b) The same bath, showing the process by which water would have been tipped over 
the shoulders of the bather. 


Pl. cxcu (a) Another bath found at Smyrna (probably late sixth century). Terra-cotta, 
with no plug-hole; apparently portable. The interior was originally glazed black; 
the rim was decorated with painted palmettes. (Photograph by courtesy of the 
Managing Committee of the British School at Athens.) 

(b) Bathroom in the corner of a house in the residential district of the city of Olynthos 
in Chalkidike, destroyed by Philip of Macedon in 348 B.c. The bathroom had a 
cement floor, and the terra-cotta tub (measuring about 4 ft. by 24 ft.) was let into 
it. (From D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, viii, Pl. 53.1, by courtesy of the Johns 
Hopkins Press.) 

(c) Circular room, about 23 ft. in diameter, in a bath-complex excavated by the 
French School at Athens in the city of Gortys in Arcadia. This had nine bath 
cubicles built in against the wall; second century B.c. (Photograph by courtesy 
of the Ecole francaise d’Athénes.) 
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